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Table  1.-  Total  farm-mortgage  debt  and  total  amount  held  by  life  insurance  conpanies,  by  States  and  regions,  January  1,  1955-56 


State  and  region 


Maine 

New  Hampshire — 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland  ^ 

Northeast 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missoiiri 

Corn  Belt 


Michigan 

Wisconsin-— — 

Minnesota 

Take  States — 

Virginia- 
West  Virginia-- 
North  Carolina- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Appalachian — 

South  Carolina- 
Georgia- 

Florida 

Alabama 

Southeast — ■ 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Delta  States 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Southern  Plains — 


North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska ■ 

Kansas 

Northern  Plains — 

Montana- 
Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico- 
Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Pacific — 

United  States 


January  1,  1955 


Total 

all 

lenders 


Life  insurance 
companies  \j 


Amount 


Percentage 
of  total 


1,000 
dollars 

25,803 
25,i+91 
1*0,938 
U9,9^3 
5,580 
37,907 

225,000 
93,329 

20^,631+ 
12,208 
78. 51^7 


799.380 


32l+,939 
276,036 
31*8,815 
51+7,973 
2it8"l87 


1,71+5,950 


215,132 
31+8,1+21+ 
337,011 


900,567 


116,539 
3i+,0l+7 
169,999 
151+,  271+ 
126,379 


601,238 


71,171+ 
159,893 
133,080 
112476. 
1+83.623 


l61+,l+33 

137,193 

82,209 

383.835 


193,130 
631.1+35 


82l+,565 


83,189 
117,175 
206,523 
207.358 


"Slir 


108,101+ 

133,957 
67,816 

l8l+,625 
85,182 
62,752 
63,527 
20,821 

726.78I+ 


171,189 
180,082 
71+1+.266 


1>0^5>537 


1,000 
dollars 

1(01 
3 

1,355 

612 

32 

1,883 

li+,936 

ll+,605 

8,31+1 

1+1+6 


1+8.502 


Percent 

1.6 

£/ 
3.3 
1.2 
.6 
5.0 
6.6 
15.6 
l+.l 
3.7 
7.5 


XT 


l+l+,936 

98,71+7 

131,61+9 

21+9,1+51+ 

96.781 

621,567 


13.8 
35.8 
37.7 
1+5.5 
39-0 


35:6 


13,606 

22,31+2 

_2id32 


6.3 

6.1+ 

28.0 


130,280 


IT+TT 


l8,7i*5 
776 
21,793 
1+0,61+7 
21,611+ 


103.775 


16.1 
2.3 
12.8 
26.3 
17.3 


17.3 


5,062 
23,589 
1+3,911+ 
11,191 


83.756 


7.1 
11+.8 
33.0 


17.3 


1+4,073 
56,768 


26.8 
1+1.1+ 
20.6 


117 


30.7 


74,069 
26I+.II3 


38.1+ 
1+1.8 


338,182  1+1.0 


11,231 
1+2,133 
79,525 
78,099 


210,^ 


13.5 
36.0 
38.5 
37.7 


343^ 


26,897 
37,872 
28,047 
58,080 
39,449 
19,393 
9,119 
6.855 


225.712 


24.9 
28.3 
41.4 
31.5 
46.3 
30.9 
14.4 
32.9 


31.1 


26,843 

35,886 

108.210 


170,939 


15.7 
19.9 


-^T 


8,175,724   2,051,445 


25.1 


January  1,  I956 


Total 

all 
lenders 


Life  insiirance 
companies  1/ 


Amount 


Percentage 
of  total 


1,000 
dollars 

26,078 
25,785 
41,278 
50,672 
5,941 
39,814 

236,920 
96,873 

221,150 
13,399 
84.828 

842,738 


1,000 
dollars 


2 

1,349 

626 

19 

2,001 

15,579 

15,020 

8,641 

376 

6.113 


50>535 


Percent 

'i/ 

3.3 
1.2 

.3 
5.0 
6.6 
15.5 
3.9 
2.8 
7-2 


Xo" 


354,095 
301,595 
385,566 

595,304 
270,658 


1,907,218 


50,334 
109,224 

150,940 
276,025 

105.597 


14.2 
36.2 
39.1 
46.4 
19^0 


692,120     36.3 


236,549 
364,855 
362,274 


963.678 


15,242 
24,669 
106.684 


1461595 


6,4 

6.8 

29.4 


15.2 


125,471 
36,419 
187,739 
164,289 
139,072 


652,990 


20,634 
1,188 
26,612 
42,337 
23.181 


I13t?52 


16.4 

3.3 

14.2 

25.8 

J,6^ 


17-5 


77,976 
173,868 
155,197 
130,644 


537>685 


6,559 
25,784 
51,333 
12.339 


96.015 


8.4 
14.8 
33.1 

3A. 


17.9 


184,541 
150,635 


51,865 
64,146 
18,512 


425.059     134.523 


28.1 
42.6 
20.6 


IlIE 


214,691 
700,291 


914.982 


85,361 
285.374 


39.8 
40.8 


370,735 


40.5 


90,129 
126,248 
235,160 

229,707 
681.244 


12,130 
44,645 
91,982 
87,230 


J2i. 


13.5 
35.4 
39.1 
38.0 
3O" 


119,073 

150,400 
72,826 

199,518 
92,474 
71,478 
68,635 
22,11+3 

796,547 


30,925 
43,192 
29,843 
62,761 
41,238 
22,788 
10,208 
6.841 


26.0 
28.7 
41.0 
31.5 
44.6 
31.9 
14.9 

jo^ 


247.796     31.1 


191,770 
196,426 
8^1.902 


1,240.09 


30,101 

36,175 

117.250 


15.7 
18.4 


183,526 


13. £ 


8,962,239   2,271,784 


25.3 


Percentage  change 
January  1.  1955-56 


Total 

all 
lenders 


Percent 

1.1 
1.2 
.8 
1.5 
6.5 
5.0 
5.3 
3.8 
8.1 
9.8 
8.0 
~5X- 


9.0 

9.3 

10.5 

8.6 

_^1 


9.2 


10.0 
4.7 
7.5 


JLO_ 


7. 

7. 
10, 

6, 

10. 


9.6 

8.7 

16.6 


11.2 


12.2 
9.8 
^•3 


;    10.7 


11.2 
10.9 


11.0 


8.3 

7.7 

13.9 

10.8 


10.9 


10.1 

12.3 
7.4 

8.1 
8.6 
13.9 
8.0 
6^ 


^AL 


12.0 

9.1 

J4^ 


13.2 


9.6 


Life 
insureince 
con^janies 


Percent 

101.7 
-33.3 

-.4 

2.3 
-40.6 

6.3 

4.3 

2.8 

3.6 
-15.7 


+  .2 


12.0 
10.6 
14.7 
10.7 

-^ 
11.4 


12.0 

10.4 

J^l 


12.5 


10.1 

53.1 

22.1 

4.2 

6.3 


29.6 

9.3 

16.9 

10.3 


17.7 
13.0 

i5_ 


14.3 


15.2 
8.0 


13: 


8.0 

6.0 

15.7 

11.7 


"11:8" 


15.0 

14.0 

6.4 

8.1 

4.5 

17.5 

11.9 

-.2 


5z: 


12.1 


8.4 


TX 


10.7 


1/  Includes  regular  mortgages,  purchase-money  mortgages,  and  sales  contracts. Based  on  data  furnished  by  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance,  direct  reports  from  life  insurance  companies,  and  official  reports  submitted  to  State  insurance  commissioners.  In- 
cludes legal  reserve  life  insurance  corqjeinies  only. 

2/  Less  thEin  0.05  percent. 

2/  Includes  District  of  Colunibia. 
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percent  hi^er  than  they  were  on  January  1,  1950,  and  about  three  times  as  hi^ 
as  in  19ii-0.  Real  estate  mortgages  make  up  about  a  third  ot  the  total*  On 
January  1,  1956,  United  States  cortpanies  had  $27.2  billion  in  nonfarm  mort- 
gages and  $2.3  billion  in  farm  mortgages.  Hegular  mortgages  accounted  for 
nearly  all  of  the  farm  investments  held  by  life  insxirance  coaEpanies. 
Purchase-money  raortgeiges  ^  and  farm  real  estate  sales  contracts  are  now  minor 
items. 

Principal  repayiosnts  in  1955  on  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance  con5>a- 
nies  were  higher  relative  to  the  atnount  outstanding  than  in  the  previous  year 
(table  3) .  Loans  classified  as  delinquent  and  in  process  of  foreclosure  con- 
tinued very  low  although  there  was  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  such  loans 
(table  U). 

Farm-Mortgage  investments 

Life  insurance  con5)anies  continued  to  increase  their  holdings  of  farm 
mortgages  in  1955  and  I956  as  they  have  each  year  since  19^6,  In  1955*  they 
recorded  about  3^*000  farm  mortgages  -  10  percent  of  the  total  number  (table 
2).  deir  mortgages  averaged  $li<-,880,  which  was  about  twice  the  aversige  size 
for  all  mort^iges  recorded  and  con^jares  with  an  average  of  $7^980  for  the 
Federal  land  banks.  The  number  of  mortgages  recorded  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  1955  was  20  percent  higher  than  in  195^;  the  total  amount  was  xip  30 
percent  and  the  average  size  was  $l,l60  hi^er. 

Interest  rates  were  higher  by  the  middle  of  195^  with  minimtjm  rates  for 
major  con^ianies  reported  generally  up  one-half  of  one  percent  from  1955.  The 
rise  in  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  occurred  in  a  period  of  generally  rising 
yields  on  Government  and  corporate  bonds  vhich  are  major  types  of  investments 
for  life  insurance  conqoanies.  However,  insurance  companies  recorded  18,000 
farm  mortgages  in  the  first  half  of  195^,  only  7  percent  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1955*  "ntie  total  aiojunt  recorded  was  up  7  percent, 
reflecting  an  increase  in  -Uie  average  size  from  $1^4-,  590  to  $l6,700. 

Total  fano-mortgage  debt  held  by  life  insurance  conpanies  was  $2,272 
million  on  January  1,  195^.  This  amount  represented  an  increase  of  11  percent 
from  a  year  earlier,  and  was  25  percent  of  the  total  of  $8,962  million  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  1956  (table  1) .  Life  insurance  conijanies 
accounted  for  28  percent  of  the  increase  during  1955.  Total  farm-mortgage 
debt  increased  in  all  States,  and  that  held  by  life  insurance  con^janies 
increased  in  all  States  where  they  were  in^jortant  except  Nevada. 

There  was  considerable  variation  between  regions  in  the  rate  of  increase 
during  1955  in  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  life  insurance  conpanies.  The  larg- 
est increases  were  15  percent  in  the  Southeast  and  lU  percent  in  the  Delta 
States.  The  smallest  regional  increase  was  U  percent  for  the  Northeast.  The 
percentage  Increases  for  life  insurance  con5>anies  were  above  those  for  all 
lenders  as  a  group  in  I955  except  in  the  Northeast,  Southern  Plains,  and 
Pacific  regions. 


'2J  A  purchase-money  mortgage  is  one  which  represents  part  of  the  considera- 
tion received  on  sale  of  property  owned  by  the  mortgagee. 
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Table  1+.- 


FEirm-mortgage  loans  of  52  life  insurance  con^amies:  Book  value  of  all  loons  and  of  loans  classified  as  delinquent,  by- 
States  and  regions,  January  1,  1955-56  l/ 


State  and  region 


Book  value  of  all 
mortgages  held 


1955 


1956 


Book  value  of  delinquent  loans 


Not  in  process  of 
foreclosure  S/ 


1955 


1956 


In  process  of 
foreclosure  ^ 


1955 


1956 


Total 


1955 


1956 


Total  delinquent 
as  percentage 
of  total  held 


1955 


1956 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island — — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsy Ivan  ia 

Delaware 

Maryland -'■ 

Northeast 


Ohio 

Indiana- 


Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Com  Belt 


Michigan — 
Wisconsin- 
Minnesota- 


Lake  States — 

V  irginia 

West  Virginia — 
North  Carolina- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Appalach  ian — 

South  Caixilina- 

Georgia 

F  lor  Ida 

Alabama 


Southeast- 


Mississippi — 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


Delta  States- 


Oklahoma- 

Southem  Plains 


North  Daiota- 
South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas 


Northern  Plains — 


Montana- 
Idaho 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico — 

Arizona 

Utah 


Neveida 

Mountain 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Pacific- 


United  States- 


1,000 
dollars 


1 

1,355 

612 

lit 

1,873 

14,827 

11^,505 

8,205 

U25 

5.65i<- 


'WM9_ 


1,000 
dollars 


1 

1,335 

626 

19 

2,002 

15,it72 

l't,936 

8,^92 

35U 

.5.920 

'^9.165 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 
dollars 


13,52i^ 
21,966 
93.095 


128,585 


17,178 
767 
16,300 
39,51+5 
gl.^63 


9?.2^i 


3,817 
21,1^16 
i+3,687 

hh3Q 


1+3,089 
53,680 
I6,67t+ 


61,301 
21+3. 537 


2i±3i 

3ct7 


8,720 
37,1+67 
73,968 


~ml 


111 


25,1+19 
35,161 
26,610 
55,819 
38,012 
18,287 
8,097 
6,U82 


26,160 

3i+,719 

I05,7to 


0 

0 

38 

28 

0 

0 

153 

76 

Ik 

0 


J}J- 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

90 

81+ 

53 

0 

12_ 


214-0 


0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 

10 
8 
1; 
0 
0 


0 
0 

13 

0 
0 
0 

29 

0 

1+ 

0 
0 


0 

0 

6k 

28 

0 
0 

163 

81+ 

18 

0 


0 
0 

13 

0 
0 
0 

119 

81+ 
57 

0 

13 


Percent 

0 

0 

1+.7 

1+.6 

0 

0 

1.1 

.6 
.2 
0 
.1 


JK 


l+l+,!+23 

96,131 
129,052 
2i+J+,993 

6081^99        679)1+63 


1+9,81+7 
106,137 
11+8,701+ 
272,656 
102,059 


66 
129 
307 
1+77 
160 


135 
135 
360 
516 


1.139 


_195_ 
X3I+I 


0 
22 

6 
53 

10 


22 
92 

9 
90 

0 


66 
151 
313 
530 
170 


-2L. 


_2il. 


1.230 


157 
227 
369 
606 


.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


Jal2 


15,119 

2l+,l+01 

105.61+9 

11+5.169 


137 

276 

J6l 


ttT 


85 
31+9 
382 


0 
67 
1+5 


112 


6 

17 
_22_ 


137 
31+3 
1+06 


91 
366 
1+71+ 


1.0 

1.6 

.1+ 


115 


_22l 


19,186 
981 
20,529 
1+1,171+ 
22.777 
10l+,6l+7 


61+ 

o" 

0 

126 

0 


0 

0 

11 

6 


0 

0 

0 

33 

0 


61+ 
0 
0 

159 

0 


190 


J^l. 


Jl. 


10 


223 


J^ 


i+,832 

23,898 
50,981 
10,381 


78.358  90T0^ 


0 

1+1 
90 
19 


0 
0 

36 

0 


150 


j£ 


0 
0 

138 

0 


135" 


5 

16 
0 
0 


0 

1+1 

228 

19 


.2 
.5 
.2 


21 


57 


51,1+86 
60,560 
18.271 


113.1+43        1307317 


152 

217 

1. 


1+9 

19 

2 


5 

15 

0 


157 

232 

3 


372 


J0_ 


20 


J22- 


70 


.1+ 
.1+ 


72,038 
259.51+7 


205 


3di  .838        3317555 


l>g?^ 


292 
2.921+ 


17215" 


12 
11 


23 


29 

4X- 


217 
1,100 


1.317 


321 
2,^ 


3,302 


10,095 
1+0,396 
87,202 

82,251 


0 

91 

126 

228 


219. 


"ffiT 


27 
205 

133 
Jll 


676 


11+ 

28 
139 
103 


"28r 


0 

26 

76 

185 


"287" 


11+ 
119 
265 


729 


27 
231 
209 
1+96 


_m 


29,374 
1+0,250 
28,1+17 
59,251 
1+0,326 
21,829 
9,01+9 
6.1+56 


213.887    231+.952 


0 
60 

8 
190 
138 

3 
1+8 

0 


13+7 


72 
60 
1+8 
229 
16 

0 

18 
23 


TST 


0 

6 

80 

37 

36 

0 

0 

0 


21+0 

57 

22 

61+ 

0 

0 
0 

31 


JL52_ 


"ToT 


0 

66 

88 

227 

17I+ 

3 

1+8 

0 


~So5" 


312 
117 

70 
293 

16 
0 

18 

51+ 


0 
.2 

.3 
.1+ 
.5 

0 


28,937 
35,035 
115^093 


166,619    179.065 


5 

1+2 
126 


173 


1+1+ 

38 

287 


369 


29 
1+1 

JLZL 


6 

118 
188 


227 


312 


34 
83 

283 


400 


50 
156 
475 


"551 


1,951,072    2,164,339 


5,301 


7,345 


1,135 


1,504 


6,436 


8,849 


Percent 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

.8 

.6 

.7 


.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


.2 


.6 

1.5 
.4 


1 


.1 
.1 

.1 


.1 


V, 


.4 
1.1 


1.0 


.3 

.6 

.2 

.6 

"7F 


1.1 
.3 
.2 
.5 

y 
0 
.2 


"x 


1/  Based  on  data  contained  in  the  annual  statements  of  52  life  insurance  conjjanies.  Ibese  52  cou^anies  accounted  for  more  than  96 
percent  of  the  total  debt  outstanding  for  all  life  insurance  con^janies  on  both  January  1,  1955,  and  I956.  Excludes  sales  contracts. 
2/  Loans  on  which  interest  is  overdue  more  than  90  days. 

3/  Includes  farm  properties  in  process  of  voluntary  conveyance  to  mortgagees. 
4/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


For  sorae  years  the  proportion  of  the  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  life 
insurance  companies  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  has  been  increasing 
while  the  proportion  in  the  Corn  Belt  has  been  declining  (table  5) •  Farm 
mortgages  in  the  Com  Belt,  however,  are  still  considered  a  highly  desirable 
type  of  investment.  On  January  1,  195^,  30  percent  of  the  amount  of  all 
insurance  company  mortgages  were  on  Com  Belt  farms. 


Table  5.-  Percentage  distribution  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  life 
insurance  companies,  by  regions,  1950  and  1956 


Region 


January  1,  1950 


Jan\iary  1,  1956 


Northeast — 

Com  Belt • 

Lake  States 

Appalachian < • 

Southeast ■ — — • — 

Delta  States 

Southern  Plains—— 

Northern  Plains — — — 

Mountain • — — — 

Pacific- ■ — 

United  States — 


Percent 

2.2 

35.8 

6.9 

k,2 

2.2 

5.5 

15.7 

12.1 

7.6 

7.8 


Percent 

2.2 
30.5 
6.5 
5.0 
4.2 

5.9 
16.3 

10. i^- 

10.9 

8.1 


100.0 


100.0 


The  proportion  of  total  farm-mortgage  debt  that  is  held  by  life  insur- 
ance coii5)anies  has  been  increasing  in  most  States.  On  January  1,  1956,  life 
insurance  jompanies  held  25  percent  or  more  of  the  debt  in  21  States  as  com- 
pared with  13  States  in  I95O  (figs.  1  and  2). 

IBie  number  of  life  insirrance  con5)any  farm-mortgage  loans  (excluding 
sales  contracts)  outstanding  January  1,  1956,  was  209,000  (table  6).  This  was 
h  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  39  percent  more  than  the  151,000  loans 
held  in  1950.  In  line  with  the  current  trend  toward  larger  farm  mortgages, 
the  average  size  increased  from  $7^500  in  I950  to  $10,000  in  1955  and  to 
^10,680  in  1956.  de  largest  relative  increase  in  avei-age  size  occurred  in 
the  Southeast  where  between  1950  and  1956  the  size  of  outstanding  farm  mort- 
gages doubled  -  increasing  from  $6,260  to  $12,600.  Generally,  the  largest 
mortgages  are  now  found  in  the  Western  States  -  Nevada  has  an  average  of 
$if8,870  -  and  the  smallest  in  the  Northeast  and  in  the  Northern  Plains. 

Realized  net  farm  income  in  1955  was  6  percent  less  than  in  I95U,  and 
the  total  of  $11.3  billion  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  19^1-2.  However, 
principal  repayments  on  farm  mortgages  of  life  insurance  companies  were  well 
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FARM  -  MORTGAGE  DEBT 

HELD  BY  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Percentage  of  Total  State  Farm-mortgage  Debt,  Jan.  1,  1950 


U.S.  TOTAL 
21.0  PERCENT 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


PERCENT 

□  0.0-  4.9 
E3  5.0-  9  9 
10.0-14.9 
15  0-19.9 
20.0-24.9 
25.0-over 


NEG.  55(81-516        AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH   SERVICE 


Figure  1 


FARM  -  MORTGAGE  DEBT 

HELD  BY  LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANIES 
k\'W_     Percentage  of  Total  State  Farm-mortgage  Debt,  Jan.  1,  1956 


U.   S.  TOTAL   25.3   PERCENT 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 


PERCENT 

I  I  0.0-  4.9 
El  5.0-  9.9 
10.0-14.9 
15.0-19.9 
20.0-24.9 
25.0-over 

NEG.  56(9)-2I93      AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE 


Figure  2 


Table  6. 


Number  and  average  size  of  farm-mortgage  loans  held  by  life  Insurance  ccanpanles,  by  States  and  regions,  1950,  1955, 

and  1956  1/ 


State  and  region 


Maine 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont 

Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island — 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Delaware 

Maryland  4/ 

Northeast 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Corn  Belt- 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Lake  States- 


Virginia 

West  Virginia — 
North  Carolina- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Appalachian — 


South  Carolina- 
Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Southeast 


Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Delta  States- 


Oklahoma 

Texas 

Southern  Plains- 


North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas ■ 

Northern  Plains- 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Hew  Mexico- 
Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mountain- 

Washington- 

Oregon 

California- 
Pacific — 


United  States- 


Loans  held  January  1 


1950 


1955 


1956 


Number 

2/ 

50 
100 

2/ 
110 
1,260 
850 
760 
20 
370 


3,5go 


4,200 
11,410 

10,180 
20,750 
11,960 


1,080 
1,690 
9.130 


11.900 


750 

70 

2,070 

2,350 

2,010 


7.250 


290 

2,940 

350 

460 


4,040 


1,910 

3,360 
830 


6,160 


6,250 
16,630 


1,410 
5,530 
7,880 

8,3'fO 


550 
2,110 

690 
2,060 
1,190 

450 

350 
50 


7.450 


1,540 

1,420 

3.090 


3,050 


lfuiilbe!F 

60 

2/ 
210 
90 

H 
260 

2,320 

1,620 

1,080 

30 

490 

6,160 


Number 

120 

2/ 
210 
90 

2/ 
270 
2,410 

1,650 

1,070 

30 

4qo 


Percentage 

change 

1950-56 


Pere»at 

320 
-10 


t 


145 
91 
94 
41 
50 
32 


5,330 
13,850 
11,790 
26,170 
14,000 
71,140 


5,510 
l4,o8o 
12,420 

27,360 
14,270 
73.640 


31 
23 
22 
32 

•^ 
26 


1,940 

2,420 

11,400 


I5.T6O 


2,050 

2,490 

12. 030 


16.570 


90 
47 
32 


39 


1,480 
90 
3,320 
3,770 
3,04o 


11,700 


1,560 
120 
3,680 
3,890 
3.100 


108 
71 
78 
66 
54 


12.350 


70 


470 
4,150 
1,150 
1.350 


7.120 


600 
4,270 
l,3'*o 
1,410 
7,620 


107 

1^5 

283 

207 


2,930 
5,160 
1,170 


"9>25o" 


3,100 
5,430 
1,230 


9,760 


62 

62 

48 

"5o~ 


8,030 
19,800 


8,250 
19.910 


22,880      27,830      28,i5o" 


32 

20 


_22_ 


1,710 
5,720 
9,770 


23,160      28,380 


1,750 

5,780 

10,420 

11.490 

29,440 


24 

5 
32 
J8_ 


27 


1,580 

3,890 

1,390 

i»,i30 

1,930 

780 

770 

130 

14,600 


1,750 

4,150 

1,430 

4,430 

2,070 

810 

860 

140 


218 

97 

107 

115 

74 

80 

146 

180 


15.640 


110 


2,490 
2,360 
4,610 


9.460 


2,630 
2,380 
4,660 
9.670 


71 
68 

■1^ 


150,850     201,410     209,190 


39 


Average  size  of  loan  held  Janiiary  1 


1950 


1955 


1956 


Dollars 

6,860 
6,110 

6,860 
6,020 
8,810 
6,620 
8,950 
9,4 


,470 
,260 


Dollars 

6,680 

6,450 
6,600 

2/ 
7,240 

6,440 

9,020 

7,730 
14,870 
12,030 


7,880 


Dollars 
6,740 

.^ 
6,350 

6,970 

7,410 
6,470 
9,100 
8,080 
12,530 
12,490 


7.970 


6,340 
5,470 
8,830 
7,840 
5.470 


6,960 


8,420 

7,120 

11,150 
9,450 
6,900 


9,130 

7,750 

12,150 

lo,o4o 

7.390 


8,700     9,380 


5,710 
6,990 

6>370 
6,400 


7,000 
9,210 
8,180 


8,190 


7,430 
9,890 
8,800 
8,790 


11,150 
5,460 

4,090 
8,380 
5,i 


6,720 


12,670 
8,620 
6,560 

10,780 
7,170 


8,870 


13,230 
9,900 
7,230 

10,880 
7,480 


9.230 


3,790 

3,560 

31,510 

5.870 


6,260 


10,750 
5,64o 

38,210 
8,280 


10,900 
6,o4o 

38,320 
8.740 


11,740  12,600 


12,780 

8,830 

11,630 

10,440 


15,030 
11,000 


12,710 


16,730 
11,810 
i5,o4o 
13,780 


4,760 
9.250 
8,020 


7,350 


y,   12,B30 

2/   11.250 


8,220 
13,800 


12,170 


4,510 
4,470 
6,280 


5.320 


5,860 
6,890 
7,900 
6.920 


6,410 
1,3^0 
8,650 
7.540 


7,190 


7,830 


12, 520 

6,760 
15,520 
10,170 
18,340 
16,340 

6,610 
66,860 
11.760 


17,020 
9,710 

20, 180 
14,040 
20,440 
24,870 
11,860 
52,750 
15.440 


17.67^ 

io,4oe 

20,870 
I4,l40 
19,920 
28,140 
11,880 
48.870 


9,500 

9,890 

20,270 


10,770 
15,180 
23,470 


15.090 


18,0 


65" 


11,430 
15,180 
25,160 


18,970 


7,500  2/  10,000    10,680 


Percentage 

change 

1950-56 


Percent 


-7 
14 


7 

3 
22 
40 

_22_ 


10 


44 
42 
38 
28 


Jl. 


30 
41 
38 


Jl. 


19 
81 
77 
30 
27 


JL. 


188 
70 
22 
49 


101 


31 
3"* 
29 


32 


73 
49 


52 


42 
64 
38 
46 


41 
54 
3*^ 
39 
9 
72 
80 
-27 


Jl. 


20 
53 
24 

-2r 


42 


1/  Based  on  data  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. Includes  United  States  legal  reserve  life  insurance  com-^ 
panics  only.  Excludes  sales  contracts.  Average  size  of  loan  based  on  book  value. 
2/  Less  than  5  loans. 
3/  Not  available. 
4/  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 
^   Revised. 
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maintained.  The  amount  of  mortgages  delinquent  6/  on  January  1,  195^  was 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  but  still  very  low  relative  to  the  total. 

There  was  an  increase  in  1955  of  23  percent  in  total  additions  to  the 
farm-mortgage  loan  accoimts  of  a  sample  of  52  life  insurance  companies  (table 
3) .  Ihese  con5)anies  held  about  98  percent  of  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt 
held  by  all  coii5)anies  on  January  1,  1956.  Ihe  total  amount  of  new  loans  made 
in  1955  was  I8  percent  higher  than  in  195^^  additional  cash  loaned  on 
refunded  mortgages  increased  6?  percent,  and  interest,  taxes,  and  other  items 
covered  by  increases  in  or  refunding  of  mortgages  rose  15  percent  in  1955* 
Of  the  total  additions,  about  80  percent  represented  new  loans,  and  12  percent 
was  accounted  for  by  additional  cash  loaned  on  refunded  mortgages.  The  addi- 
tions indicate  not  only  increased  activity  by  these  coii^janies  in  1955  in  mak- 
ing new  farm-mortgage  loans,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  borrowers 
refunding  and  increasing  their  loans. 

Total  deductions  in  1955  from  farm-mortgage  losm  accounts  also  rose. 
Principal  repayments  in  1955  were  not  only  higher  in  amount  than  in  195^ >  but 
rose  from  12.0  percent  to  12.^  percent  of  the  total  outstanding  January  1. 
Principal  repaynents  as  used  here  exclude  principal  repaid  by  refinancing  with 
the  company  holding  the  loan,  but  do  include  principal  repaid  by  refinancing 
with  another  company  or  with  another  type  of  lender.  But  even  after  allowance 
for  this  it  seems  that  principal  repayments  relative  to  total  principal  out- 
standing in  1955  were  as  good  or  better  than  in  195^ • 

THie  book  value  of  farm-mortgage  loans  delinquent  90  days  or  more  for 
the  sample  of  52  companies  was  $8,8^4-9,000,  about  0.^+  percent  of  the  total  of 
$2,l6U  million  outstanding  January  1,  195^  (table  k) ,     This  was  an  increase 
fiHDm  the  previous  year  in  both  the  amount  of  delinquent  loans  and  in  the  ratio 
of  delinquent  loans  to  the  total.  The  amount  of  delinquent  loans  in  process 
of  foreclosure  January  1,  195 6,  was  only  $1,50^4-, 000. 

Principal  repayment  in  the  first  half  of  195^  was  lower  relative  to 
total  farm-mortgage  loans  outstanding  than  in  1955 ♦  Principal  repayment  of  a 
smaller  san^jle  -  I6  companies  jj  -  ±n  the  first  half  of  1956  was  8  percent 
above  the  same  period  in  1955  while  the  total  principal  outstanding  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1956,  was  12  percent  higher  than  January  1,  1955 •  On  June  30,  1956, 
of  184,000  farm  mortgages  held  by  these  I6  companies  only  100  were  in  process 
of  foreclosure  and  only  80O  other  farm  mortgages  had  interest  overdue  90  days 
or  more. 

Farm  Real  Estate  Investments 

The  total  unpaid  principal  of  sales  contracts  on  farm  real  estate 
owned  by  life  insurance  con^janies  has  been  declining  for  several  years  as 

6/  Delinquent  loans  as  included  in  this  report  are  those  on  which  interest  is 
overdue  more  than  90  days  and  loans  which  are  in  process  of  foreclosure  or 
loans  for  which  the  security  is  in  process  of  voluntary  conveyance  to  the 
nKDrtgagee. 

2/  Diese  16  con5)anies  held  about  88  percent  of  the  total  amotrnt  of  life 
insurance  conrpany  farm  mortgages  outstanding  January  1,  I956. 
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foreclosures  by  life  insurance  coirpanies  continue  low  and  farm  real  estate 
acquired  in  the  1930*s  is  sold.  On  January  1,  1956,  the  estimated  unpaid 
principal  of  such  sales  contracts  was  $9*0  million.  A  year  earlier  it  had 
been  $11.7  million  while  in  1950  it  was  $if0.2  million. 

Ihe  decline  from  1955  to  1956  in  the  number  of  farms  owned  by  life  in- 
s\irance  companies  and  in  the  amount  owed  to  them  on  farm  sales  contracts  is 
shown  in  the  experience  of  a  sample  of  57  companies  (table  7)  •  Ihese  coir^ja- 
nies  owned  only  1,6^3  farms  on  January  1,  195^  vhich  compares  with  2,135  a 
year  earlier.  Of  the  1,6^3  farms  owned  in  1956, a  total  of  1,572  were  under 
contract  of  sale.  Over  a  thousand  of  the  farms  owned  in  1956  were  in  the 
Northern  Plains  States,  and  300  were  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Most  life  insurance  corapsmies  now  own  very  few  farms.  One  company 
which  acquired  a  large  nuniber  of  farms  before  World  War  II  owned  over  half  of 
the  farms  reported  by  the  sample  of  57  coicpanies  on  January  1,  I956. 


Table  7.-  Summary  of  farm  real  estate  owned  by  57  life  Insurance  con^ianles,  by  States  and  regions,  1955-56  1/ 
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Alabama 


Southeast- 
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Oklahoma- 
Texas— — 
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North  Dakota- 
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New  Mexico- 
Utah 


Mountain 
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Pacific- 
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1,000 
dollars  N\imber 

0      C 
I c 


1,000   1,000 
dollars  dollars 
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6 
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2 

2/ 

2/ 
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Ji 
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27 
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16 
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221  961 
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3 
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17 

39 
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0 
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15 
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1 
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17 
39 
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11+8 
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9 

1+1+ 
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0 

16 

6 


22 


10 
2/ 
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1+ 
17 
17 


1+5 
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1.018      5.572          995  5.1+32  5.51+8' 


17 

39 

2/ 

127 

0 

1 


TBT 


1,61+3  10,297   1,572   8,162   8,778 


1/  Based  on  data  sxipplied  by  a  saB5)le  of  57  life  insurance  con^janies.  Nine  of  the  57  con^ianies  reported 
owning  no  farm  real  estate  on  January  1,  1956.  Ihese  57  coii5)anles  held  about  9I+  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  for  all  life  insurance  con5)anles  on  January  1,  1955,  and  92  percent  on  January  1,  1956. 

2/  Less  than  $500. 
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The  value  of  farm  real  estate  increased  1  percent  in  the  4  months 
ended  July  1,    1956.      Increases   of  from   2  to  4  percent  were   common 
throughout  the   eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the  Nation,    as  well  as 
along  the  Pacific   coast.       Values  were   essentially  unchanged  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  country  and  in  the  Mountain  States.     The  national 
index  was    140  percent  of  the    1947-49   average  value,    a  new  record 
high.      Values   at  mid -year  were  also  at   record  levels   in   29  States 
scattered  throughout  the   country. 
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Figure  1 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPTffiNTS  IN  THE  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,   October  12,   19^6 

SUM>IARY 


Average  value  of  farmland  in  the  United  States  increased  1  percent 
during  the  U  months  ended  July  1,  1956,  Largest  increases,  averaging  3 
percent,  occurred  in  the  Southeastern  and  Delta  States,  Values  were  2  per- 
cent higher  in  the  Appalachian,  Pacific,  and  Southern  Plains  regions  and 
were  largely  unchanged  elsewhere.  The  July  1,  19^6,  index  of  average  value 
for  the  United  States  was  IJ4O  percent  of  the  I9I4.7-U9  base  period,  a  new 
record  high.  In  terms  of  the  1912-lii  average  value,  the  index  was  235. 

During  the  year  ended  last  July,  values  of  farmland  increased  in  all 
except  6  States,  most  of  which  were  in  the  Northern  Plains  and  Mountain 
regions.  Changes  ranged  from  a  5-percent  decline  in  Colorado  to  a  l5-percenc 
increase  in  Florida.  Values  declined  in  only  2  other  States — Nebraska  and 
Kentucky — and  were  unchanged  in  3.  The  increase  for  the  United  States  was 
3  percent.  New  record-high  levels  were  established  in  29  States  throughout 
the  country  "in  mid-1956. 

Several  forces  have  operated  to  increase  land  values  despite  reduced 
farm  income  in  recent  years.  On  a  national  level,  strong  demand  from  farm 
operators  for  additional  land  and  the  opinion  on  the  part  of  present  owners 
and  prospective  purchasers  that  farmland  is  a  safe  long-term  investment 
continued  to  be  of  importance  at  mid-year.  Regionally,  values  have  been 
sustained  or  advanced  by  urban  and  industrial  expansion,  demand  for  part- 
time  farms  and  rural  residences,  generally  favorable  crop  prospects  as  of 
July  1,  some  increase  in  prices  received  by  farmers  for  some  commodities 
during  March-July,  and  the  expansion  of  irrigation. 

As  of  March  1,  1956,  the  revised  total  market  value  of  all  farm  real 
estate  in  the  country  was  $102,7  billion,  a  record  high  and  $3.9  billion 
above  the  estimate  for  a  year  earlier.  The  value  of  buildings  represented 
23.3  percent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  real  estate,  or  $23,9  billion. 
This  is  the  first  year  since  I9UI  that  the  value  of  buildings  has  declined 
while  the  total  value  of  land  and  buildings  was  increasing. 

The  volume  of  farm  sales  increased  for  the  second  year  during  the 
12  months  ended  March  15,  1956,  The  rate  of  voluntary  sales  was  h   percent 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Moderate  increases  were  also  reported 
for  foreclosures,  tax  sales  and  sales  in  settlement  of  estates,  but  the 
number  of  distress  transfers  was  still  low  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
1930's  and  early  19U0's,  The  rate  of  transfer  by  all  methods  was  50,5 
farms  per  1,000  of  all  farms,  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Farmers  continued  to  be  the  most  in^jortant  single  group  of  buyers  of 
farm  real  estate  in  the  1955-56  season,  as  they  bought  nearly  65  percent  of 
all  fanns  sold.  This  was  a  slight  decrease  from  a  year  earlier.  Farmers 
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who  already  owned  land  bought  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  all  farms 
sold  in  most  regions. 

Although  sales  by  active  farmers  declined  slightly  in  all  regions 
during  the  last  year,  they  accounted  for  50  percent  or  more  of  all  transfers 
in  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  and  Northern  Plains,  In  these  two  regions, 
the  proportion  averaged  about  U5  percent.  One-third  of  all  farms  or  tracts 
of  land  sold  were  to  be  added  to  existing  farms.  Nearly  half  of  these  tracts 
of  land  were  single  farms  prior  to  sale. 

More  credit  was  used  to  finance  purchases  of  farms  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1955-56  than  in  any  similar  recent  period.  This  was  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  sales  that  were  credit-financed  as  well  as 
to  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  debt  to  purchase  price.  Nationally,  6?  per- 
cent of  all  farm  purchases  were  financed  with  some  form  of  credit  during 
the  1955-56  season,  as  compared  with  6I4.  percent  in  the  previous  season.  The 
average  debt  incurred  on  credit-financed  purchases  was  6I  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  an  increase  of  2  percentage  points  from  the  level  for  the  season 
ended  March  1,  1955. 


The  Situation  at  Mid-Year 

The  increase  in  land  values  during  the  latest  U-month  period,  as 
well  as  during  the  last  2  years,  is  the  result  of  several  influences  of 
varying  magnitude  and  direction.  The  strongest  downward  force  has  been 
exerted  by  prices  received  for  farm  products  and  farm  income.  By  1955, 
net  farm  income  had  declined  25  percent  from  the  all-time  high  in  195l» 
Some  increase  over  the  1955  level  is  expected  for  1956,  however. 

Although  commodity  prices  started  to  decline  during  the  last  half  of 
1951,  land  values  showed  the  usual  lag  in  response  and  continued  to  increase 
until  late  1952,  The  decline  in  values  that  followed  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, as  it  lasted  only  until  late  1953,  when  values  were  approximately  k 
percent  below  the  mid-1952  peak. 

Early  in  195U,  the  cumulative  effect  of  other  forces  operating  in 
the  land  market  produced  a  net  effect  of  higher  values  for  farmland.  These 
resulted  in  levels  that  exceeded  the  mid-1952  peak  for  the  last  five  re- 
porting dates — March,  July,  and  November  of  1955  and  March  and  July  of  1956, 
Records  of  land  values  and  farm  commodity  prices  and  income,  covering  Uo 
years,  do  not  show  a  period  of  similar  length  in  which  land  values  increased 
while  farm  income  was  declining.  Figure  3  shows  that  this  divergent  move- 
ment has  occurred  in  all  regions  in  recent  years,  although  there  have  been 
regional  variations  in  the  rates  of  change. 

Some  of  the  forces  responsible  for  this  departure  from  e^q^ectations 
are  peculiar  to  current  economic  and  technological  conditions j  some  are 
regional  in  nature  or  short-term;  while  others  appear  to  operate  on  a 
national  scale  and  over  a  relatively  long  time.  Two  of  the  most  important 
forces  in  the  latter  group  are  the  attitudes  of  people  toward  farmland  and 
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Figure  3 


the  demand  from  farm  operators  for  additional  land  to  utilize  more  fully 
mechanization  and  advanced  technology  in  agriculture,  1/ 

With  respect  to  the  attitudes  of  people  toward  farmland,  there  are 
several  interrelated  factors  which  exert  an  upward  pressure  on  values  of 
farmland.  They  can  be  summarized  by  the  expression,  "Population  is  in- 
creasing, but  our  farmland  is  limited,"  Thus,  the  prospect  of  a  growing 
population  is  believed  to  assure  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  price 
of  farmland.  An  October  1955  survey  showed  that  this  belief  was  widely 
held  and  was  reflected  in  the  opinion  that  farmland  was  a  safe  long-term 
investment.  There  appears  to  be  no  decline  in  the  general  acceptance  of 
this  opinion  among  present  owners  or  prospective  purchasers. 

With  respect  to  technological  influences,  the  demand  from  existing 
farmers  for  land  to  add  to  their  present  farming  operations  continues  to 


1/  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  factors,  see  U,  S,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  ARS  U3-25,  Current  Developments  in  the  Farm  Real  Estate 
Market,  November  1955,  pp.  10  and  11, 
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be  in5)orbant.  During  the  19^5-^6  season,  nearly  a  third  of  all  farm  sales 
in  the  United  States  involved  farms  or  tracts  of  land  added  to  existing 
farms. 

One  of  the  more  direct  forces  that  affected  land  values  in  mid-1956 
was  general  crop  prospects.  In  the  past,  land  values  have  been  found  to 
be  more  responsive  to  crop  conditions  existing  during  the  March  to  July- 
period  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year.  As  of  July  1,  1956,  general 
crop  prospects  throughout  the  country  were  quite  favorable,  except  for  three 
areas  of  near  failure  in  the  Great  Plains,  which  were  centered  in  central 
Texas,  northwestern  Kansas  and  northeastern  Colorado,  and  central  and  north- 
western South  Dakota,  Farmers  else\^ere  were  anticipating  crop  production 
somewhat  below  last  year's  record  output,  but  near  the  average  of  the  last 
5  years.  Crop  conditions  for  a  number  of  crops,  however,  were  on  the  uptrend 
Just  prior  to  July  1, 

Other  factors  inportant  in  the  continued  strength  of  farmland  values 
in  some  regions  were  urban  and  industrial  e^^ansion,  demand  for  part-time 
farms  and  rural  residences,  and  strong  demand  for  land  for  pulpwood  produc- 
tion. Hog  prices  in  recent  months  have  recovered  from  the  low  levels  of 
winter  and  early  spring.  Further  increases  in  irrigation  in  several  Eastern 
States  have  also  enhanced  the  value  of  siiitable  land,  2j 

Regional  Changes  Reflect  General  Increase 

Values  continued  to  increase  in  the  Northeast  during  the  U  months 
ended  July  1956,  as  new  high  levels  were  recorded  in  7  of  the  11  States 
that  make  up  the  region,  with  the  largest  increase — U  percent — in  Rhode 
Island,  Values  in  New  York  and  Vermont  were  unchanged.  This  region  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  e^qiansion  of  urban  and  industrial  uses  for 
land,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  many  city  residents  for  part-time  farms  and 
rural  residences.  Many  of  the  poorer  and  che^er  farms  have  been  absorbed 
by  neighboring  owners,  resulting  in  larger  and  more  efficient  units,  thus 
increasing  the  per  acre  value  of  the  land  formerly  in  both  farms. 

Record  high  land  values  were  recorded  in  July  for  3  of  the  5  States 
that  make  up  the  Corn  Belt,  In  Iowa  and  Missouri,  values  were  still  below 
the  high  levels  of  1920,  Comments  from  respondents  in  the  eastern  States 
in  this  region  indicate  that  higher  prices  for  hogs  and  soybeans  have 
helped  to  bolster  farmer's  expectations  for  a  good  year.  Relaxation  of 
conqpliance  with  com  acreage  allotments  to  qualify  for  price  support  loans 
was  also  mentioned  as  a  stimulating  influence.  In  Michigan,  values  set  a 
new  high,  and  in  Minnesota,  the  previous  peak  recorded  in  late  1955  was 
equaled. 

Changes  in  the  Northern  Plains  States  ranged  from  a  decrease  of  1 
percent  in  Kansas  to  a  2  percent  increase  in  North  Dakota,  with  the  average 

2/  A  discussion  of  several  of  these  factors  and  their  effects  on  farmland 
values  was  presented  in  U,  S.  Agricultural  Research  Service,  ARS  li3-32. 
Current  Developments  in  the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market,  March  1956,  pp,  U-7. 
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for  the  region  remaining  unchanged  from  the  March  1  level  (table  1), 

Values  increased  2  percent  in  the  Southern  Plains  to  new  all-time 
highs  for  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  wheat  harvest  in  this  area  brought 
pleasant  surprises  to  many  growers  as  the  outturn  was  generally  above 
earlier  expectations.  In  several  in^jortant  wheat  districts  in  Oklahoma, 
for  exaniple^  the  19^6  ^eat  crop  was  2  to  3  times  larger  than  the  very  short 
crop  of  19^5 •  Production  of  wheat  in  Texas  was  nearly  double  the  short  crop 
of  1955 •  Increasing  acreage  under  irrigation,  industrial  eaqjansion,  and 
other  nonfam   influences  also  helped  to  hold  values  vp   in  portions  of  these 
States, 

As  of  mid-1956  the  strongest  land  market,  from  the  standpoint  of 
changes  in  values,  was  in  the  Southeast  and  the  Delta  States.  Between  March 
and  July,  values  increased  3  percent  in  both  regions.  Smaller  increases 
were  reported  from  the  ^palachian  States,  Values  were  at  an  all-time  high 
this  July,  in  10  of  the  12  States  included  in  the  3  regions,  and  exceeded 
earlier  peaks  by  2  and  3  percent.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  the  only 
exceptions. 

In  the  West,  values  declined  between  March  and  July  in  Colorado  and 
Utah,  were  unchanged  in  Arizona,  and  increased  1  percent  or  more  in  the 
remaining  States.  The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  land  is  strong  throughout 
this  area  as  stockmen  need  both  tillable  and  grazing  land  to  maintain  the 
large  numbers  of  livestock  currently  carried  in  the  area.  The  supply  of 
farmland  on  the  market  continues  at  a  low  level.  The  rate  of  voluntary 
transfers  in  most  States  of  the  region  was  lower  this  Spring  than  a  year 
earlier. 

A  new  all-time  high  in  values  was  recorded  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  In  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  values  were 
currently  5  and  8  percent,  respectively,  below  the  July  1952  peak.  Current 
levels  in  the  r«»aining  States  were  equal  to  or  only  slightly  below  the 
peaks  recorded  in  1955  or  early  1956, 

Dollar  Value  of  Farm  Real  Estate  Sets  New  Record 

The  total  market  value  of  farm  real  estate  (land  and  buildings)  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $102,7  billion  as  of  March  1,  1956,  3/ 

3/  The  estimates  of  total  value  of  farm  real  estate  in  this  section  and  in 
table  2  include  revisions  in  the  estimates  for  the  years  1951-56  made  neces- 
sary by  the  final  tabulation  of  farmland  values  from  the  195U  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. These  revisions  use  the  value  reported  by  the  1950  and  195U  census 
as  benchmarks.  In  order  to  retain  the  March  1  date  for  estimates  of  average 
and  total  value  of  farmland,  the  195U  Census  data,  which  were  enumerated  in 
October  and  November  of  that  year,  were  adjusted  to  a  March  1,  1955,  level 
by  using  the  change  shown  in  the  index  between  November  195U  and  March  1955. 
Estimates  of  average  value  per  acre  by  States  for  1951-5U  were  based  on  the 
annual  change  shown  by  the  March  1  index.  The  resulting  per  acre  values  were 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  in  farms,  interpolated  annually  on  the  basis 
of  the  1950  and  195U  census  data,  to  obtain  total  value  by  States,  Estimates 
for  1956  were  obtained  by  applying  the  change  shown  by  the  March  1  index  to 
the  1955  adjusted  census  values,  with  acres  in  farms  the  same  as  reported  by 
the  195U  Census. 
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Table  1,-  Percentage  change  in  index  of  average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per 
acre,  by  farm  proauction  regions,  selected  periods,  195U-56 


Farm 

production 

region 


Change  during  year  ending- 


July 
195U 


July 
1955 


July 
1956 


Change  during  k  months  endin^- 


July 
1951; 


July 
1955 


July 
1956 


Northeast  -  -  - 
Corn  Belt  -  -  - 
Lake  States  -  - 
Appalachian  -  - 
Southeast  -  -  - 
Delta  States  - 
Southern  Plains 
Northern  Plains 
Mountain  -  -  -  - 
Pacific  -  -  -  - 


United  States  -  - 


Percent  Percent  Percent 


0 
+2 
-2 
-2 
+2 
-1 
+2 
-3 

0 
+1 


0 


+2 
+6 

+6 

+3 
+2 
•^3 
+U 
+5 
+2 


+5 


+5 
+3 
+5 

+9 
+8 
+1 
-1 
+1 
+6 


Percent   Percent  Percent 


+3 


+1 

+2 

+1 

+1 

+1 

0 

+2 

0 

0 

+2 


+2 


+2 
+2 
+2 
+2 
+1 
+1 
+2 
♦2 
+1 
+1 


+2 


+1 
+1 
+1 
+2 
+3 
*3 
+2 
0 
♦1 
+2 


+1 


This  is  the  largest  market  value  of  farm  real  estate  ever  recorded  and  is 
$3,9  billion  above  the  revised  estimate  of  $98.9  billion  of  a  year  earlier. 
Value  of  buildings  represented  23.3  percent  of  total  real  estate  value,  or 
|23.9  billion.  Nationally,  value  of  farm  real  estate  was  $88.65  per  acre, 
of  which  buildings  alone  amounted  to  $20.65.  On  a  per  farm  basis,  value  of 
farmland  and  buildings  was  $21,500,  a  U-percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year;  value  of  buildings  was  estimated  at  $5,000  per  farm,  3  percent  lower 
than  1955. 

As  in  earlier  years,  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre  is  highest 
in  the  Northeast  where  actual  or  potential  nonfarm  uses  exert  strong  vgjward 
influences  on  prices,   (See  appendix  table  12.)  Values  were  highest  in  New 
Jersey,  $i4l|.3  per  acre,  followed  by  Rhode  Island,  $353,  and  Connecticut, 
$305.  Among  the  larger  agricultural  States,  California  for  the  first  time 
ranks  highest  with  values  averaging  $2i4.6  per  acre,  Illinois,  previously 
the  highest  ranking  State,  reported  an  average  value  of  $2[i.l.  For  the 
first  time,  per-acre  value  in  Ohio,  $207,  averaged  slightly  higher  than 
Iowa's  average  of  $206.  Lowest  average  values  were  found  in  the  western 
range  States  of  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  where  values  were  $l5  and  $22, 
These  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  large  areas  of  relatively  low-valued 
grazing  and  dry-farming  land. 

Average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  farm  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased 5U  percent  between  1950  and  1956,  a  result  of  increased  size  of 
farm  as  well  as  increased  values  per  acre.  Value  per  acre  increased  36 
percent  and  average  size  of  farm  went  up  12  percent.  This  trend  toward 
larger  farm  operating  units  was  apparent  in  all  States  and  regions  (appendix 
table  13). 
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Table  2,-  Farm  real  estate:  Average  value  per  acre  and  total  value.  United 

States,  1850-1956  1/ 


:  Value  of  farm  real  estate     : 

:         Year       j 

;  Value  of  farm  real  estate 

Year 

!             Per 

;      Total      ; 

!             Per 

:         Total 

i            acre 

:             acre 

• 
• 

Million       : 

Million 

:         Dollars 

dollars       : 

:         Dollars 

dollars 

1850 i 

!                11. Hi 

3,270       J 

:  1930 . 

!           ii8.52 

li7,873 

1860 i 

!           16.31 

6,6U2       : 

:  1931 ! 

i           1^3.72 

U3,730 

1870 ! 

I           18.25 

7,Uia       s 

:  1932 ! 

!          36.67 

37,180 

1880 i 

!          19.01 

10,193       ! 

:  1933 . 

!           29.98 

30,802 

1890 J 

!           21.30 

13,273       : 

:  193U ! 

!          30.93 

32,201 

1900 : 

1           19.80 

16,603       : 

s  1935 

'.         31.5U 

33,2614 

J  1936-  -  -  i 

I         32.U5 

3U,260 

1910 < 

!          39.59 

3U,793       i 

i  1937 . 

I          33.31 

35,213 

1911 J 

!          U0.66 

36,0ii2      : 

:  1938 i 

!          33.23 

35,170 

1912 ! 

1          Ul.71 

37,298       : 

:  1939 J 

!          32.17 

3U,085 

1913 ! 

1          U2.6ii 

38,U56      : 

1911i-  -  -  ! 

i         U3.51 

39,579       : 

i  19ii0 i 

i          31.71 

33,636 

1915 i 

i         Ii3.l6 

39,590      : 

:  19la . 

i         31.9U 

3U,Uoo 

1916 i 

i          U5.69 

l42,261i      : 

:  19U2 . 

I         3U.35 

37,5U7 

1917 . 

:           i;8.8l 

kS,52h       : 

:  19i;3 

!          37.50 

iil,60U 

1918 J 

!          53.1U 

U9,980       : 

:  19kh ! 

I          li2.83 

U8,200 

1919 ! 

!          57.51 

5U,533      : 

:  19l;5 ! 

!           U7.20 

53, 88U 

:  19U6 . 

i         53.31 

6l,0ii6 

1920 . 

'i          69.37 

66,310      : 

I  19U7 . 

:          59.62 

68,li63 

1921 . 

!          6ii.79 

6l,U71      : 

:  19U8 

i          63.96 

73,66U 

1922 I 

i          57.30 

51i,012       : 

:  19U9-  -  -  . 

:          66.33 

76,623 

1923 . 

i          56.16 

52,705       : 

192U ! 

I         5U.25 

50,U63      : 

i  1950 '. 

I          6U.96 

75,256 

1925 J 

i         53.51 

Ii9,U63       : 

:  1951 . 

I          7U.92 

86,798 

1926 . 

i         52.31 

hQ,9Qh      : 

:  1952 

:           82.87 

95,995 

1927 . 

5           50.27 

U7,7U7       : 

:  1953 . 

:           83.U3 

96,638 

1928 . 

I         k9.S3 

h7,62h       : 

:  1951^ . 

!           81.76 

9l*,688 

1929 ! 

t          U9.26 

U7,968       : 

:  1955 . 

:           85.29 

98,780 

1 

:  1956 . 

i          88.65 

102,675 

1/  Revised  July  1956.  Farmland  and  buildings  as  of  date  of  census  enumeration 
for  years  1850-90,  1900,  1910,  1920,  1925,  1930,  19U0,  and  1950,  excluding 
District  of  Columbia.  The  195U  census  data  were  adjusted  to  March  1955  on  the 
basis  of  the  change  in  the  index  of  average  value  from  November  195U  to  March 
1955.  Other  years  as  of  March  1  are  interpolated  by  applying  the  change  shown  in 
the  revised  index  of  value  per  acre  to  census  data.  Acres  in  farms  are 
interpolated  from  census  data  at  5-year  intervals.  Acres  in  farms  reported  by  the 
195U  census  were  used  for  1955  and  1956. 
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Farm  Building  Values  Decline 

The  total  value  of  farm  buildings  in  19^6  was  3  percent  below  the 
level  of  a  year  earlier.  This  is  the  first  time  since  I9UI  that  buildir^ 
values  declined  while  the  value  of  all  farm  real  estate  (land  and  buildings) 
was  increasing.  However,  the  value  of  buildings  relative  to  the  value  of 
all  farm  real  estate  has  been  declining  steadily  since  19U0,   (See  table  3.) 
This  decline  has  been  most  apparent  in  those  areas  in  which  farm  enlargement 
has  progressed  most  rapidly.  When  a  single  fann  unit  is  absorbed  by  a  neigh- 
boring farm,  the  new  owner  usually  has  little  need  for  the  additional  build- 
ings on  the  added  tract,  although  the  dwelling  if  near  enough  to  a  city  or 
town  may  have  rental  value  as  a  residence.  As  a  result,  the  buildings  are 
either  allowed  to  depreciate  or  are  removed  in  order  to  reduce  property 
taxes.  Many  landlords  find  it  more  profitable  to  rent  land  without  build- 
ings to  adjoining  farm  operators  than  to  rent  a  complete  farm  unit,  as  the 
additional  rental  return  is  seldom  large  enough  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of 
maintenance,  repair,  and  taxes  on  iirgjrovements. 

Value  of  farm  buildings,  on  a  per  acre  basis,  is  lowest  in  the  ranch 
areas  of  the  Western  States,  because  of  the  large  size  of  farms  and  ranches. 
However,  value  of  buildings  per  farm  in  these  States  ranks  higher  than  in 
most  Southern  States  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  value  in  the  more  intensive 
farming  areas  of  the  Kiddle  ftfest.   (See  appendix  table  lU.)  Building  values 
are  generally  highest  in  areas  where  livestock  is  the  major  enterprise  on 
famis  and  where  climatic  conditions  require  shelter  for  both  livestock  and 
machinery.  The  high  level  of  building  values  shown  for  many  of  the  North- 
eastern States  is  due  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  small  part-time 
farms  and  substantial  rural  residences  which  are  common  throughout  much  of 
the  area.  Dairy  barns  which  have  been  improved  to  meet  market  requirements 
for  high-quality  dairy  products  also  represent  a  substantial  investment. 


Part-time  Farms 

Unlike  the  "back  to  the  farm"  movement  of  the  1930' s,  which  had  its 
origin  in  unen^loyment  and  insecurity,  the  current  interest  of  city  people 
in  farms  and  rural  residences  grows  out  of  the  general  v^surge  in  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  dispersal  of  industry.  High  levels  of  income  and  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  better  highways  and  the  availability  on  the  farm  of 
most  of  the  comforts  of  living  previously  found  only  in  the  cities,  has 
helped  to  accelerate  the  trend.  The  movement  can  be  observed  in  the  ribbon 
developments  along  major  highways  and  in  the  widening  suburban  fringe,  as 
well  as  scattered  through  what  are  still  predominantly  farming  areas.  The 
significance  of  this  type  of  demand  in  the  farm  real  estate  market  lies 
primarily  in  the  different  basis  of  valuation  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
Buyers  who  are  not  dependent  ipon  the  farm  for  living  expenses  and  debt 
retirement  can  give  weight  to  many  intangible  elements  of  value  such  as 
location,  condition  of  dwelling  and  other  attributes  which  have  little 
bearing  on  the  basic  productivity  of  the  farm.  Thus  they  establish  a 
higher  level  of  market  prices  than  would  prevail  otherwise.  However,  this 
type  of  demand  has  helped  to  sustain,  or  enhance,  market  prices  of  many  of 
the  smaller  farms  that  could  not  be  operated  efficiently  as  f\ill-time  farms. 
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Table  3.-  Farm  buildings:  Total  value  and  average  value  per  acre  and 

per  farm.  United  States,  census  years  1900-191+0,  and  annual  March  1, 
19U1-56 


!     Value  of 

farra  buildings     ; 

I     Average  value 

of  buildings  1/ 

Year 

:     Total     : 

As  percentage 
of  value  of  land! 

',             Per 

\             Per 

and  buildings     j 

farm             \ 

1           acre 

:  Million 

;  dollars 

Percent 

i         Dollars 

Dollars 

1900-  - 

_ 

'i      3,555. 

21.1*             I 

:             620 

U.21* 

1910-  - 

-  . 

I       6,32li 

18.2 

!             99h 

7.20 

1920-  - 

-  , 

:     11,U85 

17.3 

!         1,781 

12.02 

1925-  - 

-  , 

i    11,71*5 

23.7            ! 

i        1,81*3 

12.71 

1930-  - 

- 

i     12, 9lt9 

27.0 

I        2,059 

13.12 

19iiO-  - 

.  , 

'i    10,U05 

30.9 

:         1,707 

9.81 

19la-  - 

- 

5     10,386 

30.2 

:         1,717 

9.61* 

19l;2-  - 

-  i 

!     11,026 

29.1*             ! 

i        1,837 

10.09 

19ii3-  - 

- 

:     11,923 

28.7 

:         2,002 

10.75 

19iUi-  - 

-  , 

'-     13,591 

28.2 

!         2,301 

12.08 

19U5-  - 

-    ! 

!     Hi,  906 

27.7            i 

i         2,51*1* 

13.06 

19U6-  - 

-   ; 

:     16,721* 

27.1+            ! 

i         2,902 

IU.61 

19ii7-  - 

-    . 

!     18,521 

27.1 

I         3,267 

16.13 

19U8-  - 

-   i 

!     20,062 

27.2            ! 

I         3,600 

17.1*2 

19U9-  - 

-    ! 

!     20,778 

27.1            ! 

f        3,793 

17.99 

1950-  - 

-    < 

!     20,803 

27.6            i 

i        3,865 

17.96 

1951-  - 

-    ) 

I     22,768 

26.2            ! 

I        U,352 

19.65 

1952-  - 

-    ! 

I     21*,950 

26.0             : 

1         i*,909 

21.51* 

1953-  - 

-   ; 

I    25,U5U 

26.3             : 

:         5,161 

21.98 

1951*-  - 

-   J 

!     23,91*2 

25.3             : 

;         5,006 

20.67 

1955-  - 

-   J 

1    21i,53l* 

2l*.8             i 

5,130 

21.18 

1956-  - 

^ 

!     23,919 

23.3            i 

!         5,001 

20.65 

l/    The  number  of  farms  and  acreage  in  farms  reported  by  the  1951*  census 
were  used  for  computing  average  value  of  buildings  per  farm  and  per  acre 
for  1955  and  1956. 
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This  spring,  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  conducted 
a  survey  which  supplied  information  about  the  real  estate  market  situation 
for  part-time  farms  and  rural  residences,  U/  Prices  of  part-time  farms  close 
to  the  city  were  expected  to  remain  the  same  or  to  rise  in  most  areas  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  study,  which  covered  220  of  the  coiintry's 
real  estate  market  areas,  showed  that  realtors  in  28  percent  of  the  communi- 
ties expected  prices  of  part-time  farms  to  go  up,  while  those  in  6l  percent 
of  the  communities  forecast  a  continuation  of  present  prices.  Land  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  around  many  cities  and,  when  obtainable,  it  is 
"extremely  costly,"  Individuals  in  many  areas  are  buying  land  of  this  type 
in  conpetition  with  industr*^^  that  is  seeking  plant  sites  and  with  builders 
who  are  planning  residential  subdivisions. 

In  market  areas  where  part-time  farms  were  available,  they  were  gen- 
erally priced  the  same  or  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Sales  volume  was  also 
the  same  or  higher  than  during  the  previous  year.  Increased  sales  were 
reported  in  Uo  percent  of  the  areas j  the  same  volume  was  noted  in  5l  per- 
cent. Volume  was  lower  in  the  remaining  areas. 


Volume  of  Farmland  Sales  Continues  to  Increase 

The  rate  of  voluntary  transfers  during  the  year  ended  March  l5,  1956, 
was  estimated  at  33.2  farms  per  1,000  of  all  farms,   (See  table  U.)  This  is 
an  increase  of  k   percent  from  the  31.9  transfers  per  1,000  of  all  farms 
estimated  for  the  previous  year,  and  11  percent  above  the  most  recent  low 
in  voluntary  transfers  "vriiich  occurred  in  the  season  ended  March  195U.  The 
current  rate,  as  shown  in  appendix  table  11,  is  still  below  that  for  any  of 
the  years  in  the  19li.l-53  period.  Applying  the  rate  of  voluntary  transfers 
to  the  estimated  number  of  farms  indicates  that  approximately  l50,000  farms 
changed  ownership  by  voluntary  means  during  the  last  year,  compared  with 
lUhjOOO  voluntary  transfers  in  the  previous  12  months  (fig,  2),  Largest 
increases  in  sales  activities  were  noted  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
eastern  Corn  Belt,  Northern  Plains,  and  California.  Most  of  the  Southern 
Plains,  Lake,  and  Mountain  States  registered  declines  in  the  rate  of  vol- 
untary transfers.  The  supply  of  fann  land  has  loosened  somewhat  in  the 
eastern  United  States  during  the  last  yearj  however,  the  demand  apparently 
continues  to  exceed  supply  as  values  continued  to  increase  in  all  except 
one  State  which  reported  an  increase  in  volume  of  sales. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  rate  of  voluntary  transfers  was  reported 
for  North  Carolina,  up  22  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  In  Virginia,  trans- 
fers increased  by  one-fifth  while  the  rate  increased  l6  percent  in  South 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Sales  in  Iowa,  after  showing  an  increase 
in  the  year  ended  March  1955,  for  the  first  time  since  195l,  declined  10  per- 
cent in  the  most  recent  period.  Decreases  occurred  in  all  the  Mountain  States, 
except  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  average  rate  for  the  region  was  down 
h  percent.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  transfers  in  California  more  than 
offset  a  decline  in  Washington  to  raise  the  regional  rate  by  6  percent. 

k/   Real  Estate  Market,  April  1956,  Division  of  Research,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  April  1956,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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Table  U.-  Voluntary  transfers  of  farm  real  estate:  Estimated  number  per  1,000 
of  all  farms,  years  ending  March  l5,  19^1-56  1/ 


Farm 

production 

region 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195U 


1955 


1956 


Change, 
1955  to 
1956 


Number 
per 


Number 
per 


Number   Number 


per 


per 


Number 
per 


Number 
per 


i  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Northeast  < 

t 

I     36.0 

37.0 

3U.U 

31.2 

32.1 

35.6 

+11 

Corn  Belt < 

i    Uo.o 

36.5 

31.7 

28.0 

29.U 

31.9 

+  6 

Lake  States  -  -  - 

!     UO.8 

35.1 

32.8 

29.6 

3U.5 

33.8 

-  2 

Appalachian  -  -  -  j 

!     32.h 

30.3 

27.5 

2U.2 

25.0 

25.U 

+  2 

Southeast  - ! 

i     38.3 

3ii.7 

35.9 

32.2 

29.6 

33.5 

+13 

Delta  States j 

'     37.7 

38.3 

36.7 

29.1 

30.1 

30.8 

+  2 

Southern  Plains  -   ; 

s   ia.8 

UU.O 

36.7 

33.3 

37.8 

36.0 

-  5 

Northern  Plains  -  i 

!     38.U 

33.8 

29.3 

23.7 

26.1 

27.6 

+  6 

Mountain     - i 

!    51-3 

i;5.8 

U5.2 

37.0 

lil.5 

Uo.o 

-  h 

Pacific  s 

57.0 

59.6 

5U.7 

ii8.6 

56.6 

59.8 

+  6 

■    United  States  -   j 

< 

t    39.U 

37.U 

3U.2 

29.9 

31.9 

33.2 

+  h 

1/    Includes  contracts  to  purchase,  but  not  options. 

Transfer  of  farms  as  a  result  of  foreclosure  of  mortgages  and  related 
defaults  increased  slightly  during  the  12  months  ended  March  1956  to  a  level 
of  2,3  farms  per  thousand.  With  the  exception  of  the  1952-53  season,  this 
rate  has  increased  slowly  but  steadily  since  the  lowest  rate  of  1  farm  per 
thousand  recorded  in  the  favorable  year  of  19U7,  but  it  is  still  low  com- 
pared with  the  rates  in  the  1930's  and  early  19U0's.  An  estimated  10,U00 
distress  transfers  occurred  during  the  last  year,  compared  with  9^000  in 
the  year  ended  March  l5,  1955.  5/  Increases  were  recorded  for  most  States 
outside  the  Southeast  and  Delta  States  (appendix  table  l5). 

Forced  sales  as  a  result  of  delinquent  taxes  also  increased  slightly 
during  the  year,  but  were  still  near  an  all-time  low.  No  tax  sales  were 
reported  in  19  States,  The  rate  of  administrator  and  executor  sales  was 
moderately  higher  in  most  States  and  regions  throughout  the  country.  Trans- 
fers of  title  as  a  result  of  inheritance  and  gift  and  other  miscellaneous 
and  unclassified  transfers,  at  the  rate  of  5.1  per  thousand,  were  slightly 
lower  than  the  preceeding  year.  The  rate  of  transfer  by  all  methods  was 
50,5  farms  per  thousand,  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  The  ownership  of 
^proximately  228,000  farms  was  transferred  by  all  methods  during  the  last 
year. 


5/  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  estimates  of  farm  foreclosures 
and  distress  transfers  see  the  appendix. 
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Seasonality  in  the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market 

Activity  in  the  transfer  of  farm  real  estate  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered to  be  greatest  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  or  between  the 
close  of  one  crop  season  and  the  start  of  a  new.  Variations  occur  among 
regions  depending  on  the  length  and  timing  of  the  growing  season.  The  trad- 
itional date  for  farm  operators  to  move  to  a  new  farm  has  been  March  1 
throughout  much  of  the  Nation.  In  a  March  1956  survey,  farm  real  estate 
dealers  and  others  familiar  with  the  farm  real  estate  market  were  asked 
when  activity  in  the  sale  of  farni  real  estate  was  greatest  in  their  respec- 
tive areas.  The  expected  pattern,  that  of  activity  being  greatest  in  spring, 
dropping  to  a  low  during  the  summer,  and  increasing  again  in  fall  and  winter, 
was  noted  in  the  eastern  dairy,  Lake  States  dairy,  general  farming,  and 
California  specialty  areas,  6/ 

However,  in  the  Corn  Belt,  spring  wheat,  eastern  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
Gulf  Coast  areas  sales  are  greatest  in  fall.  Through  the  remaining  9  months 
they  decline  to  a  low,  which  usually  occurs  in  summer.  The  western  Com 
Belt  and  spring  wheat  areas  are  exceptions  where  the  low  point  occurs  in 
spring,  A  somewhat  different  pattern  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lake 
States  and  in  the  northwestern  dairy  area  is  for  sales  to  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  spring,  decline  during  the  summer,  pick  up  again  in  the  fall, 
and  drop  to  the  annual  low  during  the  winter.  Also  different  is  the  sales 
season  for  the  range  livestock,  and  western  and  winter  wheat  areas  where 
the  market  is  quite  active  in  spring,  drops  to  a  summer  low,  then  comes  to 
life  again  in  the  fall,  when  it  nearly  equals  spring  activities,  and  then 
becomes  inactive. 

Average  Sales  Price  Also  Advances  _?/ 

The  average  price  of  farmland  sold  during  1955-^6  was  higher  than  in 
the  preceeding  year  in  most  major  type-of -farming  areas,  although  some  de- 
cline occurred  in  the  tobacco  areas.  Largest  increases  were  noted  in  the 

6/  The  areas  referred  to  in  this  and  succeeding  sections  as  type-of -farming 
areas  are  a  grouping  of  crop -rep or ting  districts.  The  farm-production  regions 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report  are  a  grouping  of  States  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  statistical  series.  The  geogrsphic  area  included  in  each  of 
the  areas  and  regions  is  shown  in  "figures  k   and  5  on  page  3  of  the  cover, 

_?/  The  material  presented  in  this  and  succeeding  sections  is  based  on  a 
sample  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  sales  of  farm  real  estate  reported  by  dealers 
and  others  familiar  with  the  real  estate  market,  in  mail  surveys  conducted 
in  March  each  year.  Reporters  provide  detailed  information  for  each  sale, 
including  sales  prices,  terms  of  financing,  type  of  buyer  and  seller,  quality 
of  land  and  buildings,  and  other  items.  These  data  were  summarized  by  States 
and  major  type -of -farming  areas,  which  follow  crop-reporting  districts. 

Footnote  continued  next  page. 
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Corn  Belt,  spring  and  winter  wheat,  and  central  cotton  areas.  Average 
selling  prices  were  largely  unchanged  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lake 
States  and  in  the  eastern  and  western  cotton  areas. 

Prices  for  land  of  good  quality  were  higher  in  all  areas,  except 
the  tobacco  areas.  Price  movements  for  land  of  average  quality  were  mixed, 
with  declines  in  the  Lake  States,  Northeast,  and  eastern  cotton  areas. 
Prices  for  land  of  poor  quality  were  higher  in  the  Com  Belt  and  the  central 
cotton  areas  and  lower  or  largely  unchanged  elsewhere.  The  general  tendency 
for  selling  prices  of  good-quality  farmland  to  show  more  strength  than 
prices  for  land  of  lower  quality,  which  was  noted  in  195U-55j  continued 
into  1956,  In  the  western  areas,  prices  of  irrigated  land  were  lower  in 
the  range  livestock  area  but  higher  elsewhere.  Prices  of  dry  farmir^  land 
advanced  in  nearly  all  areasj  grazing  land  prices  were  also  higher. 

The  range  in  selling  prices  between  the  highest  and  lowest  quality 
of  land  widened  in  11  areas  and  narrowed  in  3  others.  The  widest  spread — 
$208 — occurred  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  while  the  narrowest,  only  $36, 
was  in  the  spring  wheat  area.  The  percentage  spread  between  prices  of  the 
general  grades  of  land  is  of  greater  significance.  In  the  eastern  Com 
Belt,  the  price  of  good  land  was  approximately  50  percent  above  that  of 
average  land,  but  in  the  spring  wheat  area  the  differential  was  nearly  90 
percent.  In  both  areas,  the  price  of  poor  land  was  approximately  two-thirds 
the  price  for  land  of  average  quality.  Thus,  although  the  dollar  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  quality  land  was  largest  in  the  eastern  Corn 
Belt,  the  percentage  differential  was  greatest  in  the  spring  wheat  area, 
where  the  level  of  prices  was  lower. 

Average  sales  prices  of  farms  sold  within  an  area  are  used  frequently 
as  a  guide  in  appraising  individual  farms,  in  con^jaring  the  level  of  values 
from  area  to  area,  and  in  evaluating  tax  assessments.  Where  enough  reliable 
information  is  available,  sales  prices  can  also  provide  a  useful  measure  of 
change  in  value  over  time.  In  using  average  sales  prices  for  such  purposes, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  individual  sales  prices  vary  widely  from  farm  to 
farm  and  that  the  representativeness  of  an  average  of  such  prices  depends 
to  a  large  degree  upon  this  variation.  Therefore,  in  order  to  appraise  the 
usefulness  of  an  average  sale  price  this  variation  should  be  measured.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  array  the  reported  sales  prices  to  show  the  range 
from  highest  to  lowest.  Such  data  can  be  made  more  reliable  and  will  show 
less  random  fluctuation  if  portions  of  the  highest  and  lowest  extremes  are 
disregarded.  This  range  is  useful  in  appraising  the  applicability  of  the 
average  price  to  an  individual  farm  in  the  area,  A  wide  range  associated 
with  the  average  price  indicates  that  the  average  is  subject  to  much  fluc- 
tuation, depending  \spon  the  relative  proportions  of  land  of  various  qualities 
sold.  Problems  of  assessment  of  farmland  for  tax  purposes,  appraisal  for 


Footnote  7  continued. 

Changes  in  average  sales  price  need  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
changes  in  market  values  that  are  measured  by  the  indexes  of  average  value 
per  acre  and  which  were  discussed  earlier  in  this  report.  Sales  prices  re- 
late only  to  the  relatively  few  farms  that  are  sold  each  year,  ^ereas  the 
index  raeasiires  changes  in  the  estimated  market  value  of  all  farmland. 
Changes  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  land  sold  in  each  area  from  year  to 
year  often  obscure  or  distort  the  general  trend  in  market  values. 
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loans,  and  the  correct  determination  of  market  value  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  and  seller  would  be  greatest  in  such  areas.  Table  5  indicates  that 
the  dollar  range  in  reported  sales  prices  is  greatest  in  the  northeastern 
dairy  and  the  Corn  Belt  areas  and  lowest  in  the  spring  wheat  and  eastern 
cotton  areas.  However,  when  this  dollar  range  is  related  to  the  average 
price  per  acre  in  each  area,  the  spring  wheat  and  cotton  areas  have  the 
largest  deviation  while  the  Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States  areas  show  the 
smallest  range,  in  terms  of  the  average  sales  price. 


Nonfarmers  Purchase  More  Farm  Real  Estate 

Farmers  continued  to  be  the  most  important  single  group  of  buyers 
of  farmland,  as  they  bought  nearly  65  percent  of  all  farms  sold  in  1955-56, 
(See  table  6.)  This  is  a  slight  decrease  from  a  year  earlier.  Purchases 
by  nonfarmers  increased  to  35  percent,  Nonfai*mer  buyers  were  more  active 
in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  particularly  in  the  Northeast  and  Far 
West  where  they  bought  nearly  50  percent  of  all  fannland  sold.  Purchases 
by  tenants  were  most  frequent  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Lake  States,  and  Northern 
Plains,  Ovmer-operators  bought  a  third  to  half  of  all  farmland  sold  in 
most  regions. 

Sales  of  farms  by  active  farmers  declined  slightly  in  all  regions 
during  the  last  year.  Even  so,  they  accounted  for  50  percent  or  more  of 
all  transfers  in  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  and  Northern  Plains  regions. 
Retired  farmers  and  estates  sold  33  percent  of  all  farms,  an  increase  for 
both  groups  during  the  year.  Sales  by  lending  agencies  and  governmental 
units  continued  at  the  relatively  low  rate  of  recent  years,  only  1  percent 
of  total  sales.  Sales  by  nonfarmers  were  generally  unchangedj  they  accounted 
for  lU  percent  of  all  farm  transfers. 

Transfers  of  ownership  of  farmland  betx^^een  farmer  buyers  and  farmer 
sellers  were  less  frequent  this  year  than  a  year  earlier,  while  sales  by 
farmers  to  nonfarmers  were  at  a  slightly  higher  rate.  Nearly  50  percent 
of  all  transactions  were  between  farmers  while  20  percent  were  betxireen 
farmer-sellers  and  nonf armer-buyers ,  The  reverse  flow  of  ownership,  that 
is,  from  nonfarmer  to  farmer,  occurred  at  the  same  rate  this  year  as  a 
year  earlier.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  all  sales  were  made  by  nonfarmers 
selling  to  other  nonfarmers.  Most  estates  were  sold  to  farmers. 

In  most  regions,  the  proportion  of  farms  bought  by  local  residents — 
those  living  in  the  same  county  in  which  the  farms  were  located  or  in  ad- 
joining counties — was  lower  during  the  last  year.  Purchases  by  local 
residents  increased  during  the  year  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Mountain 
States,  while  the  proportion  was  unchanged  in  the  East  North  Central  States, 
Nationally,  77  percent  of  all  the  purchases  were  made  by  local  residents, 
compared  with  79  percent  during  the  previous  year.  In  the  East  South  Cen- 
tral States,  the  proportion  was  more  than  three-fifths,  but  in  the  Pacific 
States  where  interest  in  fsirmland  on  the  part  of  nonfarmers  has  been  quite 
high,  it  was  only  two-fifths.  Purchases  by  nonresidents  continued  to  be 
quite  high  in  several  of  the  Northeastern  States,  where  the  demand  for  part- 
time  farms  and  rural  residences  has  been  strongest. 
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Table  5.-  Farm  real  estate:     Average  price  of  farmland  sold,   range  in  prices,   and 

average  price  by  quality  of  land  sold,   selected  type-of-farming  areas,  1955-56  l/ 


!  Number 
!   of 
•  sales  : 

:      All  sales 

t         Average  price  per  acre 

Type-of -farming 
area  2/ 

!  Average 
:  price 
per 
acre  3/ 

Range  in 
'  prices  h/ 

!   Poor 
land 

:  Average 
:  land 

:  Good 
:  land 

Northeast  dairy-  -  -  -  -  • 

Lake  States  dairy-  -  -  -  • 

General  farming-  -  -  -  - 

Eastern  corn  belt-  -  -  - 

Western  corn  belt-  -  -  - 

Spring  wheat  ------ 

Winter  vdieat  ------- 

Eastern  cotton  -  -  -  -  - 

Central  cotton  -  -  - 

Western  cotton  -  -  —  - 

Number 

789 

993 
1230 
llkh 
22U9 

522  ! 

62i; 

•  361 
.   561 

•  618 

599  : 
267  • 

:  Dollars     Dollars 

i   1U8      UO  -  U75 
:   156      55  -  335 
113     35  -  275 
!   281     120  -  510 
:   162      60  -  3U5 
!    38      15  -  130 
:   lOU      iiO  -  2U0 
:    58      25  -  lij5 
:   101      25  -  230 
68      35  -  235 

:  Dollars  Dollars   Dollars 

72     121      189 
8U     12U      205 
58      90      165 
156      214;      361;   . 
89     139      216 
!     22      31       58 
hh          lOU     133 
29     52      75 
63     92     139 
28      66      136 

,  Grazing 
•  land 

Dry   : 
farming  ; 
land 

Irrigated 
land 

Northern  range 

livestock-  ------  j 

Southern  range          ! 

livestock ! 

hi 
63 

lU        83       175 
•   23       1;6       202 

l/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  of  farm  property  rqjorted  by  farm  real  estate  dealers 
and  others  in  a  March  1956  survey.     Most  of   the   sales  probably  took  place  during  the  ( 
months  preceding  the  date  of   the   survey. 

2/  See  map  on  ba  dc  cover  page  for  location. 


3/  Total  consideration  divided  by  total  acres  sold. 


h/  This  range  excludes  the  highest  and  lowest  10  percent  of  the  sales.  The  price 
per  acre  for  approximately  80  percent  of  all  tracts  of  farmland  sold  was  within  the 
range  indicated  for  each  type-of -farming  area. 
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Table  6,-  Farm  real  estate  transfers;  Percentage  distribution  by   type  of  buyer 
and  seller,  United  States,  years  ending  March  1,  1951-56  1/ 


Type  of  b-uj^er 
or  seller 


Buyer: 

Tenant 

Oi'mer-operator  —  -  -  - 
Retired  farmer  -  -  -  -  - 
Non-farmer  ------- 


1951 


1952 


1953 


195U 


1955 


23.3 

3b. 0 

li.3 

33o9 


2U.8 
38.3 

i4.7 

32.2 


23.7 

38.3 

U.3 

33.7 


23.7 

38.1 

U.3 

33.9 


2U.1 

38.7 

h.k 

32.8 


Total- 


Seller: 

Active  fanner-  -  -  -  -  - 

Retired  farmer  -  -  -  -  - 

Estate  --------- 

Lending  agency  -  -  -  -  - 

County,  State,  or 

Federal  government  -  - 
Other •- 


Total 


100.0    100.0 


100,0    100.0 


100.0 


53.9 

15.5 

13.7 

0.7 

0.6 
15.6 


55.2 

15.0 

lU.i 

0.6 

0.6 

II4.5 


5I4.3 

lU.U 

15.5 

0.7 

0.5 
lU.6 


51.6 

15.0 

16.1; 

0.7 

O.U 
15.9 


53.9 
15.8 

lU.9 
0.5 

0.3 

IU.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1956 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent   Percent 


21.7 

37.9 

h.9 

35.5 


100.0 


51.6 

17.0 

16.1 
0.5 

0.6 
IU.2 


100.0 


1/  Weighted  by  the  estimated  total  number  of  transfers  at  the  farm  production 
re;7ion  level. 


Farm  Enlargement  Continues 

Final  figures  from  the  195U  Census  indicate  that  there  were  600,000 
fewer  farms  than  in  1950,   a  decrease  of  11  percent.     By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  farmers  who  left  farming  in  this  period  did  so  voluntarily 
and  without  financial  loss  from  the  sale  of  property.     Two  major  factors 
have  been  responsible  for  many  such  decisions:      (1)   The  need  for  larger 
operating  units  to  achieve  more  efficient  prxDduction  and;    (2)  more  favorable 
alternative  enroloyment  opportunities  because  of  the  dispersal  of  industry 
and  the  continuing  high  level  of  nonfarm  employment.     With  prices  of  farm 
real  estate  at  or  near  a  record  high,    and  demand  strong,  farmers  i^o  were 
not  able  to  buy  or  rent  additional  land,  or  who  decided  to  leave  farming 
because  of  more  attractive  opportunities  in  industry,   were  usually  able  to 
more  than  recover  their  equities  and  satisfy  credit  obligations.     Many 
thousands  of  farmers  on  uneconomic  units  apparently  have  followed  this 
course  of  action  during  the  last  5  years. 

Although  the  niimber  of  farms  declined  by  U  percent  from  1950  to 
195U,   the  average  size  of  farm  increased  12  percent.     This  farm-enlargement 
process  has  continued  since  195U,   as  shown  \yy  data  obtained  from  the  sample 
of  sales  gathered  in  March  of  each  year.     Reporters  have  been  asked  to 
indicate  the  way  in  which  the  tract  or  farm  was  operated  before  sale  as 
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well  as  after,  A  slow  but  steady  decline  in  the  proportion  of  all  sales 
that  were  single  farms  prior  to  sale  has  continued.  For  the  year  ended 
March  1951ij  tracts  of  land  operated  as  single  farms  made  up  73  percent  of 
all  sales  reported;  in  1955  they  represented  72  percent,  and  in  the  12 
months  ended  March  1956  they  amounted  to  70  percent.  In  addition,  the 
proportion  of  single  farms  before  sale  that  remained  single  fanns  after 
sale  has  declined  from  57  percent  in  1951;  to  52  percent  of  total  sales  in 
1956,  The  proportion  of  all  tracts  sold  that  became  part  of  another  farm 
after  sale  increased  by  lU  percent  during  the  2  years  and  represented  one- 
third  of  all  sales  reported  last  spring  (table  7).  Nearly  half  of  these 
tracts  of  land  that  were  added  to  other  farms  were  single  farms  prior  to 
sale.  Partly  offsetting  the  decline  in  single  farms  has  been  the  conver- 
sion of  part-time  farms  or  parts  of  farms  into  full-time  farms,  although 
this  number  has  been  quite  small. 

Farm  enlargement  has  proceeded  most  rapidly  in  the  wheat  areas 
where  the  proportion  of  purchases  for  fann  enlargement  is  currently  nearly 
three-fifths  of  all  purchases.  In  the  western  Corn  Belt,  the  proportion 
of  single  farms  bought  to  become  parts  of  other  farms  increased  by  nearly 
50  percent  in  the  195U-56  period  and  in  the  eastern  wheat  areas,  the  increase 
was  nearly  UO  percent. 

More  Credit  Used  To  Finance  Farm  Purchases 

More  credit  was  used  to  finance  purchases  of  farms  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  of  1955-56  than  in  any  similar  recent  period.  This  increase 
was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  sales  that  were  credit  financed 
as  well  as  to  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  debt  to  purchase  price  (tables  8 
and  9)«  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  67  percent  of  all  farm  purchases  were 
financed  with  some  form  of  credit  diiring  the  1955-56  season.  This  is  the 
highest  level  recorded  since  estimates  were  started  in  19l4i.  The  South- 
eastern and  Pacific  States  were  the  only  areas  that  did  not  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  credit.  Credit  was  used  most  frequently  in  the  Lake 
States  region  where  78  percent  of  all  farm  purchases  involved  the  use  of 
some  form  of  credit.  In  the  Appalachian  and  Northern  Plains  States,  less 
than  three-fifths  of  all  farm  purchasers  utilized  credit  in  buying  farms. 

The  average  debt  incurred  on  farms  bought  with  credit  during  the 
1955-56  season  amounted  to  6l  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  This  is  up 
slightly  from  the  $9  percent  recorded  during  the  previous  2  years  and  is 
the  highest  ratio  of  debt  to  consideration  shown  since  estimates  were 
started  in  19Ui«  The  ratio  of  debt  to  consideration  increased  in  all 
regions  except  the  Delta  States  during  the  last  year.  As  in  previous 
surveys,  the  lowest  debt  ratio  occurred  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  while  the 
largest  was  in  the  Southern  States, 

The  estimated  amount  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  during  the  first 
half  of  1956  totaled  $1,359  million,  2  percent  larger  than  the  estimate 
for  the  first  half  of  1955.  The  1956  figure  exceeds  any  6-month  period 
since  records  were  started  in  193li.  The  number  of  recordings  was  8  per- 
cent less  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  the  average  size  of  loan  increased 
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Table  ?•-  Farm  purchases:  Percentage  for  farm  enlargement,  selected  major 

type-of -farming  areas,  19U9-56  1/ 


Type-of -farming  area 


Average 
191x9-51 


1952 :  1953 :  i95i4 :  1955 


1956 
Pet. 


Eastern  dairy-  ------ 

General  farming-  -  -  - 

Eastern  com  belt- 

Western  corn  belt-  -  -  -  - 

Wheat  areas  (eastern) - 

Western  cotton  —  -  -  -  - 

Burley  tobacco  -  -  

Western  range  livestock-  - 

United  States-  -  —  


Pet. 

12 

18 
25 
26 
U6 
26 
11 
29 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


15 
21 
30 
26 
hQ 
32 
20 
32 


16 
19 
33 
30 
U9 
30 
20 
32 


16 
18 
33 
31 
50 
32 
19 
36 


15 
21 
UO 
3k 
57 
31 
29 
37 


23 


26 


28 


29 


32 


13 
21 

Ul 
38 
57 
3k 
27 
39 


33 


1/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  reported  in  March  surveys.  Most  of  the 
sales  probably  occurred  during  the  6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the 
survey. 


11  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1956  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1955.  The  average  size  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  in  the  most 
recent  period  was  $7,870. 

Credit  purchases  have  been  classified  into  k   groups  according  to 
the  relative  size  of  debt  to  show  the  frequency  of  the  larger  obligations 
that  would  normally  be  among  the  first  to  encounter  financial  difficulties 
in  the  future.  Nearly  28  percent  of  all  credit  sales  involved  debts  equal 
to  or  greater  than  75  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  This  is  the  largest 
proportion  of  sales  in  this  debt-ratio  class  since  records  were  started 
in  1914.9.  When  the  total  amount  of  debt  incurred  is  sijnilarly  distributed, 
the  proportion  in  this  ratio  group  increases  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  amount  of  mortgage  balance.  Less  than  I8  percent  of  the  new  debt 
inciured  was  on  properties  on  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  purchase 
price  had  been  paid  as  the  downpayment.  These  purchases  represent 
slightly  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  credit  purchases. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  purchase  price  of  farm- 
land represented  by  credit  is  due  to  the  relatively  large  proportion  of 
farmland  that  is  bought  to  add  to  existing  operating  units.  In  these 
situations,  a  prospective  purchaser  can  utilize  his  existing  farm  as 
security  for  the  parcel  to  be  added.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  the  amount 
of  cash  required  as  a  dowr^jayment  is  less  than  it  might  be  otherwise.  The 
increase  in  debt  ratio  is  also  a  result  of  more  liberal  lending  policies 
adopted  by  several  major  institutional  lenders  in  late  195U  and  1955.  In 
addition  the  use  of  purchase  contracts,  which  usually  require  30  percent 
or  less  of  the  purchase  price  as  downpayment,  has  increased  in  recent  years. 
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Table  8  .-  Credit-financed  transfers:  Proportion  of  all  sales,  and  ratio  of  debt  to  con- 
sideration, farri  production  regions  and  United  States,  years  ending  March  1,  19$2- 
$6  1/ 


Farm 

production 

region  2/ 


Proportion  of  all  sales 
credit-financed 


1952  :  1953  :  195h  '.   1955  '.   1956 


Ratio  of  debt  to  consideration 


1952  :  1953  :  I951i  '.   1955  !  1956 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


Northeast-  -  -  -  - 

Corn  Belt 

Lake  States-  -  -  - 
Appalachian-  -  -  - 
Southeast-  -  -  -  - 
Delta  States  -  -  - 
Southern  Plains-  - 
Northern  Plains-  - 
Mountain  -  -  -  -  - 
Pacific-  


65 
56 
69 
U2 
U9 
U8 
58 
U7 
62 
68 


65 
62 
73 
U8 
52 
56 
57 
52 
65 
70 


69 
63 
75 
51 
Sh 
59 
60 
52 
66 
70 


70 
65 
75 
5U 
60 
62 
59 
S3 
68 
7h 


72 
70 
78 
57 
60 
61; 
70 
58 
73 
72 


58 
hi 
57 
Sh 
62 
59 
53 
52 
59 
61 


60 
ii9 
59 
56 

eh 

B9 
56 
51 
61 
59 


62 
51 
61 

59 
66 
62 
57 
56 
61 
60 


62 
52 
61 
59 
66 
66 
55 
57 
6U 
61 


United  States-  - 


56 


60 


62 


6h 


67 


SS 


56 


S9 


59 


Pet. 


63 
55 
62 
60 
70 
62 
58 
58 
67 
6h 


61 


l/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  of  farra  property  reported  by  farm  real  estate  dealers 
and  others  in  March  surveys.  Most  of  the  sales  probably  took  place  during  the  6  months 
preceding  the  date  of  the  survey. 

2/  See  figures  h   and  S,   page  3  of  cover,  for  location. 

Table  9 .-  Credit-financed  transfers:  Proportion  of  all  sales,  ratio  of  debt  to  consid- 
eration and  average  debt  per  acre,  selected  type-of-f arming  areas,  195U-56  l/ 


Type-of -fanning 
area  2/ 


Proportion  of 

all  sales 

credit-financed 

195it  :  1955  :  1956 

Tcl^i  Fen,      FoTT 


Ratio  of  debt  to 
consideration 


195U  ;  1955  ;  1956 
TcF;  FcT,       Pet. 


Average  debt 
per  acre 

195I4  :  1955  ;  1956 


Del,   Pol*   Pol. 


Northeast  dairy  -  -  - 
Lake  States  dairy  -  - 
General  farming  -  -  - 
Eastern  corn  belt  -  - 
Western  corn  belt  -  - 
Spring  vrtieat-  -  -  -  - 
Winter  ^eat-  -  -  -  - 
Eastern  cotton-  -  -  - 
Central  cotton-  -  -  - 
Western  cotton-  -  -  - 
Northern  range 

livestock  -  -  -  -  - 
Southern  range 

livestock  -  -  -  -  . 
CsuLifomia  specialty- 


69 
7h 
56 
63 
63 
56 
51 
53 
58 
S9 

65 

63 
69 


71 
76 
Sh 
66 
65 
56 
52 
61 
62 
59 

67 

62 
72 


70 
79 
63 
65 
68 
66 
58 
59 
66 
69 

69 

68 
66 


61 
60 
56 
li8 
52 
6U 
5U 
67 
62 
56 

58 

63 
58 


61 
61 
56 
51 
53 
67 
52 
66 
66 
56 

63 

66 
59 


61 
62 
56 
51 
SS 
68 
56 
70 
60 
57 

65 

66 
63 


72 
81 
56 
106 
75 
21 
37 
33 
51 
Ii3 

23 

29 
178 


76 
88 
69 
133 
78 
23 
Sh 
liO 
60 
38 

22 

hk 
230 


82 
95 
65 
136 
93 
2h 
63 
U5 
6U 
36 

30 

Ii6 
199 


X/,   2/  See  footnotes,  table  6« 
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Both  active  farmer  and  nonfarmer  buyers  increased  their  use  of  credit 
with  which  to  buy  farms.  However,  as  in  earlier  years,  active  farmers  used 
credit  more  frequently  than  nonfarmer  buyers,  Nonfarmers  used  credit  more 
frequently  than  active  farmer-buyers  only  in  the  Mountain  Region,  Sub- 
dividing the  active  farmer  buyers  into  tenants  and  owner  operators  reveals 
that  buyers  who  were  formerly  tenants  used  credit  more  frequently  than 
those  who  already  owned  land.  However,  both  classes  of  farmer  buyers  in- 
creased their  use  of  credit  facilities  during  the  last  year.  The  increase 
was  more  general  in  the  case  of  owner  operators. 


APPENDIX  . 

Evaluation  of  Estimates  of  Distress 
Transfers  of  Fann  Real  Estate 

Two  measures  of  the  number  of  distress  transfers  of  farm  real  estate 
are  available.  The  one  maintained  by  the  Production  Economics  Research 
Branch,  U,  S,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  uses  the  broader  definition 
of  ■idiat  constitutes  a  distress  transfer.  This  is  the  measure  that  is  most 
frequently  used.  It  includes  assignments  of  farms  to  creditors  and  other 
voluntary  transfers  to  avoid  foreclosure  as  well  as  transfers  originating 
from  court-directed  foreclosure  actions.  The  basic  data  for  this  estimate 
are  obtained  annually  from  crop  reporters  who  report  the  number  of  the 
various  classes  of  transfers  that  have  occurred  within  a  group  of  farms  of 
which  their  own  is  the  center.  The  national  rate  of  distress  transfers,  as 
well  as  the  rates  of  other  kinds  of  transfers,  is  based  on  a  sanple  of  about 
100,000  farms  that  coup  rise  the  sample  segments  covered  by  about  l6,000 
crop  reporters.  These  estimated  rates  of  transfer  are  published  initially 
as  the  number  of  each  type  of  transfer  per  1,000  of  all  farms.  They  are 
converted  to  absolute  numbers  by  multiplying  the  rate  of  transfer  by  the 
total  number  of  farms  reported  by  the  census  (excluding  cropper  farms), 

A  second  series  that  measures  the  number  of  actual  foreclosures  com- 
pleted has  been  compiled  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  through  195U. 
This  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  county  records  by  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  personnel  and  other  voluntary  reporters  in  a  sample  of 
counties  that  includes  from  22  to  $0  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  country. 
The  administrative  records  of  this  lending  agency,  as  well  as  those  of 
life  insurance  companies,  provide  an  actual  count  of  all  formal  foreclosure 
actions  taken  by  these  two  lending  agencies.  Comparable  data  for  mortgages 
held  by  commercial  banks,  individuals,  and  other  miscellaneous  lenders  have 
been  available  only  from  county  records.  In  both  instances,  the  number 
reported  is  limited  largely  to  formal,  court-directed  foreclosure  actions. 

Because  of  these  differences  in  definition,  and  source  of  data,  the 
estimates  prepared  by  the  Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  ARS,  from 
crop-reporter  data  have  shown  a  substantially  higher  aggregate  level  than 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  series  (appendix  table  10),  However,  the 
year-to-year  changes  are  in  general  agreement  from  193U  through  19U3o 
Since  that  date,  the  ARS  estimates  of  distress  transfers  tended  to  level 
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off,  whereas  actual  foreclosures  continued  to  decline.  Part  of  this  dif- 
ference stems  from  the  problem  of  measuring  an  extremely  low  incidence  by 
the  method  eir^Dloyed,  More  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  farm  real  estate  could  be  sold  readily  on  the  open  market  if 
actual  foreclosure  was  imminent,  and  the  number  of  farms  that  creditors 
had  to  acquire  by  formal  foreclosure  action  was  at  an  all-time  low. 

Table  10,-  Farm  ownership  transfers:  Number  of  distress  transfers  as 
estimated  by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  actual  fore- 
closures completed  as  estimated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
United  States,  193h-55 


[     Distress        [ 

transfers, 
;   U.S.D.A  1/     ' 

;     Foreclosiires, 

:     Index          ! 

-     19U1=100 

Year 

i             Farm 
[           Credit 
[Administration  2/ 

:  U.S.D.A. 

Farm  Credit 
[     Administration 

!       Number 

Number 

:     Percent 

Percent 

193u-  - 

_ 

!       125,600 

65,339          ' 

i       373 

I4O2 

1935-  - 

-  ' 

\       123,700 

61, -^26          ! 

1       367 

378 

1936-  - 

- 

!      iod,liOo 

51^,601           ! 

!       322 

337 

1937-  - 

-  J 

dl;,lDO 

U3,529           1 

250 

268 

193«-  - 

- 

77,300 

3b,598 

!          229 

238 

1939-  - 

-    ! 

!          70, boo 

1 

35,iiOi; 

!        210 

218 

1910-  - 

I        57, boo 

20.950 

:        172 

182 

19la-  - 

-    • 

!         33,700 

16,251 

100 

100 

19h2-  - 

.. 

23,600 

11,9U7 

:          70 

7U 

19li3-  - 

- 

:          I6,lj00 

5,b02 

k9 

36 

19i|ii-  - 

-    " 

10,300 

2,«35 

31 

17 

19li5-  - 

.    i 

8,100 

1,635          1 

2U 

10 

19li6-  - 

~    : 

5,900 

1,153          1 

18 

7 

19h7'  - 

-    : 

5,300 

787          J 

16 

5 

19hQ-  - 

. 

6,200 

913           : 

18 

6 

19I49-  - 

-     ! 

7,200 

1,085           ! 

21 

7 

1950-  - 

^ 

1            7,600 

1,211;           : 

:         23 

7 

1951-  - 

—    < 

!            7, boo 

1,088            : 

23 

7 

1952-  - 

— 

1           6,200 

972 

18 

6 

1953-  - 

- 

7,900 

i.ohh 

23 

6 

I95I1-  - 

-   : 

9,000 

l,/438 

27 

9 

1955-  - 

— 

io,Uoo 

3/ 

31 

—  — 

1/  Crop  reporters  are  asked  to  report  the  number  of  various  classes 
of  transfers  that  have  occurred  ^within  a  group  of  farms  surrounding 
their  own  farm.  These  reports  are  made  as  of  March  1  for  the  preceding 
12  months.  Reporters  are  insti*ucted  to  include  assignments  to  creditors 
and  other  transfers  to  avoid  foreclosure,  as  well  as  bona  fide  foreclosares, 

2/  The  series  compiled  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  based 
on  public  records  in  a  sample  of  counties  that  includes  from  22  to  50 
percent  of  all  farms  in  the  United  States,  Because  of  the  source  of 
the  data,  the  figures  include  only  actual  foreclosure  sales  completed 
and  do  not  include  transfers  in  lieu  of  foreclosures. 

3/  Not  available. 
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Table  12.-  Farm  real  estate:     Average  value  per  acre  and  total  value,    by  farm  production  regions  and  United  States,  March  1,   1951-56  1/ 


State  and  region 


Maine  -  -  -  - 

Neu  Hampshire  -  - 
Vermont  -  -  -  -  - 
Massachusetts  -  - 

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  -  -  - 

New  York 

Neu  Jersey  -  -  - 
Pennsylvania  -  - 
Delaware  -  -  -  - 
Maryland  -  -  -  - 


Northeast  - 


Ohio 

Indiana  -  -  -  - 
Illinois  -  -  - 
Iowa  -  -  -  -  - 
Missouri  -  -  - 


Corn  Belt  


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


Lake  States  -  - 


Virginia  _  _  _  _  _ 
West  Virginia  -  -  - 
North  Carolina  -  - 
Kentucky  ----- 
Tennessee  -  -  -  -  - 


Aopalachian  -  -  - 

South  Carolina  -  - 
Georgia  ------ 

Florida  ------ 

Alabama  ------ 


Southeast  -  -  - 


Mississiopi 
Arkansas  - 
Louisiana  - 


Delta  States 


Oklahoma 

Texas  

Southern  Plains  - 

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  -  

Ne  braska  -  -  -  -  - 
Kansas  - - 


Northern  Plains 


Montana  -  - 

Idaho 

Wjroming  -  - 
Colorado  - 
New  Mexico 
Arizona  -  - 

Dtah 

Nevada  -  - 

Mountain 


Washington 
Oregon     -  - 
California 

Pacific  - 


1951 


United  States  


55.90 

77.50 

59.15 

208.66 

269.52 

268. 9i 

97.33 

3H.82 

122.96 

12i.i0 

139.02 


163.65 
163.83 
20i.93 
187.52 
75.00 


111.21 
99. 3i 


101.92 


92.73 
65.85 
109. Oi 
92.91 
86.80 


92.61 


76.90 
i7.80 
68.22 
?4-00 


58.70 


6i.33 
70.01 
88.03 


71.70 


60.50 
^•80 


55.93 


31.35 
35.90 
67.77 
7A.16 


53. A1 


20.77 
81.48 
15.37 
37. U 
17.77 
18.10 
i7.78 
22.18 


26.03 


98.37 
68.66 
181.32 


74.92 


Average  value  per  acre 


1952 


1953 


1954   :  1955  2/  :  1956  2/ 


Dollars   Dollars   Dollars   Dollars   Dollars   Dollars 


58.77 
82.29 
63.42 
222.28 
239.30 
280.16 
108.70 
361.01 
136.16 
143.72 
155.45 


63.27 
86.50 
64.04 
227.82 
312.36 
287.94 
109.68 
378.09 
135.75 
148.13 
167.28 


62.02 
85.62 
61 .3i 
221 .40 
326.29 
285.67 
107.65 
392.68 
136.42 
149.97 
168.41 


59.26 
87.28 
60.26 
223.81 
339.93 
295.14 
110.81 
409.79 
140.62 
159.39 
179.07 


60.68 
89.99 
62.01 
227.84 
352.85 
304.58 
115.35 
442.98 
151.03 
164.97 
184.80 


118.14         130.40         133.57         133.32         137.38         14^.40 


182.67 
180.16 
222.30 
199.13 
84.61 


182.05 
184.72 
226.24 
194.09 
81.66 


180.31 
183.89 
224.63 
189.98 
77.18 


191.76 
198.35 
229.62 
203.04 
82.51 


206.72 
207.08 
241.10 
206.49 
85.07 


156.52  170.70         170.19         167.39         176.71 


184.12 


'i/21,945         23,800    2/23,596         23,077        24,362    i/25,383 


120.64 
105.90 
107.82 


125.39 
106.68 
106.12 


128.81 
101.23 
101.48 


136.09 
101.71 
109.57 


144.39 
105.78 
117.46 


110.20  110.77  107.72  113.22  119.99 


103.53 

69.67 

122.76 

103.90 

9^.87 


106.94 

70.16 

128.70 

100.40 

96-32 


102.97 
66.81 

123.49 
95.65 
90.^5 


106.77 
68.49 

129.90 
95.11 
92.99 


113.50 
73.01 

135.62 
95.49 
95.78 


102.87         104.54 


99.76         102.66         106.51 


83.74 
55.91 
79.29 
^9.44 


85.60 
59.78 
85.53 
62.10 


85.92 
59.13 
98.21 
58.62 


87.53 

60.75 

108.14 

58.55 


90.86 

64.09 

120.36 

62.88 


66.62 


70.50 


72.57 


75.76 


81.55 


71.24 
76.96 
95.59 


74.28 

76.21 

104.26 


73.02 

74.97 

106.95 


74.59 

76.82 

112.23 


80.11 

80.66 

118.85 


78.79 


81.77 


81.47 


83.99 


89.16 


65.30 
63.08 


63.17 
60.73 


60.80 
60.54 


64.09 
62.63 


65. U 
63,13 


63.52 


61.21 


60.59 


62.92 


63.58 


35.85 
40.91 
74.24 
81,7? 


36.63 
39.53 

74.10 
83.56 


35.86 
38.20 
69.21 
78.77 


35.45 
39.55 
72.31 
81.94 


36.55 
39.79 
71.80 
8A.56 


59.39 


59.70 


56.67 


58.56 


59.45 


23.35 

87.16 
16.61 
41.42 
20.43 
21.25 
51.30 
25.13 


24.06 
89.49 
16.39 
40.50 
20.68 
23.71 
50.70 
25.17 


23.85 
87.52 
15.55 
40.14 
21.02 
24.39 
47.85 
26.80 


24.74 
91.34 
15.38 
40.23 
21.64 
25.69 
47.61 
27.18 


25.73 
93.53 

15.33 
39.18 
21.77 
26.90 
48.47 
27.78 


29.01 


29.59 


29.41 


30.15 


30.62 


106.69 

73.22 

209.93 


112.92 

76.98 

216.69 


110.99 

75.17 

215.62 


115.62 

78.53 

229.67 


117.82 

79.79 

2^5.98 


131.13         148.45         154.29         152.84         161.77         170.68 


82.87 


83.43 


81.76 


85.29 


88.65 


Total  value  of  land  and   buildings 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954       :  1955  2/  :  1956  2/ 


Million 
dollars 


Million      Million      Million       Million 
dollars       dollars       dollars       dollars 


226 
128 
206 
335 
49 
333 

1,536 
538 

1,706 
105 
■??8 


229 

130 
217 
3U 
i1 
338 

1,690 
612 

1.857 
120 
618 


238 
132 
216 
340 
51 
337 

1,679 
635 

1,819 
122 
658 


224 
125 
204 
319 
50 
325 

1,622 
654 

1,7% 
122 
656 


214 
127 
200 
322 
53 
336 

1,670 
682 

1,851 
130 


Million 
dollars 

219 
131 
206 
328 
55 
3i7 

1,738 
738 

1,988 
134 
720 


5,720     6,1%   3/6,228     6,097 


6,283 


6,604 


3,392 
3,203 
6,319 
6,415 
2.617 


3,741 
3,503 
6,822 
6,801 
2,933 


3,684 
3,572 
6,910 
6,618 
2.811 


3.605 
3,537 
6,828 
6.468 
2.639 


3.834 
3.815 
6,980 
6,912 
2,821 


4.133 
3,983 
7,329 
7,030 
2.909 


2,289 
3.237 


2,035 
2,421 
3.513 


2,090 
2,420 


2.121 
2,278 
3.276 


2,241 
2,289 
3.537 


2,378 
2,381 
3.792 


7,424      1/7,970  7,952      3/7,676      3/8,068  8,55,1 


1,423 
527 
2,078 
1,774 
1,?90 


1,566 
542 
2,307 
1.947 
1.717 


1,594 
531 
2,384 
1,846 
1.722 


1,512 
491 
2,255 
1,725 
1.597 


1,568 
504 
2,372 
1,715 
1.642 


1,667 
537 
2,476 
1,722 
1,691 


3/7,391 


8,079 


8,077     7,580   2/7.800     8,093 


1,210 
1.155 
1.127 


%1 
1,391 
1.375 
1,239 


%5 
1.462 
1,518 
1.294 


951 
1,420 
1,784 
1.220 


%9 
1.459 
1.%4 
1.218 


1.006 
1.539 
2,186 
1.309 


4,390      3/4, %7  5239 


5.375 


5.610 


6.040 


1,332 

1,305 

991 


1,475 
1,417 
1.082 


1.538 
1.385 
1  .187 


1.512 
1,345 
1.224 


1.5U 
1.378 
1,284 


1.658 
1,U7 
1.360 


i/3,629  3.974  4,110  4. 081       3/4.207      3/4.466 


2,173 
7.973 


2,339 
9,18? 


2.257 
8.849 


2.166 
8.828 


2.284 
9,132 


2,332 

9,205 


10,146    3/11.523    3/11.105         10,994         11,416         11.537 


1,297 
1,609 
3.217 
3.631 


1,489 
1.836 
3,525 

4.031 


1,528 
1.775 
3.518 
A. 150 


1,502 
1,717 
3.287 
3.940 


1,485 
1.778 
3,434 
^^•099 


1,531 
1,789 
3.410 
4.230 


9,754     3/10,880     3/10,972         10,44.6     3/10,795     3/10,959 


1,242 
1.101 
531 
1,425 
853 
731 
536 
163 


1,409 
1,202 
576 
1.581 
991 
868 
593 
192 


1.466 

1,260 

571 

1,550 

1.013 

980 

604 

200 


1,466 

1,257 

5U 

1.541 

1.039 

1.019 

587 

221 


1,521 

1,312 

538 

1,5U 

1.070 

1.074 

584 

224 


1,582 

1.3U 

536 

1,504 

1,077 

1,124 

594 

229 


6.582       3/7.413      3/7.643  7,674      3/7,866      3/7,989 


1,715 
1,408 
6,692 


1,868 
1,515 
7.810 


1,984 
1.606 
8.126 


1,958 
1,582 
8.149 


2,040 
1,653 
8.680 


2,079 
1,679 
9.297 


9,816         11,193    3/11,717         11.689         12,373         13.055 


3/86,798         95,995    3/%,  638    3/94,688         98.780  3/102,675 


1/  Revised  July  1956.  Estimates  for  March  1.  1955  obtained  by  adjusting  the  1954  census  values  forward  to  March  1955  on  the  basis  of  the 
change  shown  by  the  index  of  average  value  ner  acre  from  November  1954  to  March  1955.  Estimates  for  1951-54  are  based  on  the  annual  change 
shown  by  the  index,  aoolied  to  census   benchmark  data,  with  acres  in  farms   interpolated  from  census  data.     Estimates  for  1956  obtained   by 


aoplying  the  change  shown  by  the  index  to  1955  adjusted  census  values. 
2/  Acres  in  farms  as  reported   by  the  1954  census  of  agriculture. 
3/  Comouted  from  unrounded   data. 
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Table  13.-  Farm  real  estate:  Average  acres  per  farm  and  value  per  farm.  Census  of 
agriculture,  and  estimated  value  per  farm,  by  States  and  farm  production  re- 
gions, March  1,  1955  and  1956. 


Census  of  agriculture  1/ 


State  and  region 


Acres  per  farm 


1950 


19Fir 


Value  per  farm 


19^ 


195r 


Estimated 
value  per  farm  2/ 


19^ 


-19^ 


Maine-  --  =  ----- 
New  Hampshire-  -  -  - 

Vermont-  -  -  — 

Massachusetts-  -  -  - 
Rhode  Island  -  -  -  - 
Connecticut-  -  -  -  - 

New  York  -  -  -  -  

New  Jersey  -  -  - 

Pennsylvania  -  -  — 
Delaware  ------ 

Maryland  ------ 

Northeast-  -  -  -  - 


Ohio 

Indiana-  -  - 
Illinois  -  - 
Iowa  -  -  — ■ 
Missouri  -  - 


Corn  Belt- 


Michigan  ------ 

Wisconsin-  -  -  -  -  - 

Minnesota-  -  -  -  -  - 


Lake  States-  -  -  - 

Virginia  ------ 

West  Virginia-  -  -  - 

North  Carolina  -  -  - 
Kentucty  ------ 

Tennessee  -  -  -  -  - 


Appalachian  -  -  - 

South  Carolina  -  -  - 
Georgia-  ------ 

Florida-  ------ 

Alabama-  - 

Southeast-  -  -  -  - 


Acres 

137.7 

125. U 

165.2 

7U.7 

73.5 

81.5 

128.2 

69.5 

96.1 

llU.3 

112.3 


111.2 


105.2 
118.0 
158.6 
168,7 
152.7 


lia.8 


111.0 
137.8 
183.6 


1U5.8 


103.1 

100.9 

67.0 

89.0 

80,0 


83.5 


85.2 
129.9 
290.  U 

98.8 


123.8 


Acres 

15U.7 

lUu.U 

207.0 

82.9 

7Y.2 

89.2 

1U2.6 

73.1; 

102.1 

129.3 

119.9 


Dollars 

7,U62 
9,323 
10,31ii 
11^,163 
17,062 
20,189 
ll,7li2 
20,3U3 
10,299 
13,OU3 
lU,0l;8 


Dollars 

9,392 

11,989 
12,662 
18,552 
26,U75 
25,971 
15,8iiU 
29,635 
1U,039 
20,287 
21,258 


Dollars 

9,166 
12.217 
12,510 
18,552 
26,237 
26,331+ 
15,797 
30,080 
lli,362 
20,612 
21,U70 


121.0 


11,978  16,U79 


112.9 
125.2 
173.2 
176.5 
169.6 


lU,3l4l 
16,151 
27,628 
27,105 
9,720 


20,937 
2U,303 
UO,083 
35,090 
13,815 


21,650 
2ii,837 
39,763 
35,828 
13,99U 


153.1 


18,792  26,679 


118.5 
1U6.6 
195.  U 


10,935 
12,203 
15,507 


15,800 
1U,789 
21,051 


16,131 
1U,908 

2i,iao 


155.7 


12,987  17,356 


107.7 

107.2 

68.2 

93.2 

86.9 


8,U58 
5,983 
6,605 
7,196 
6,182 


11,369 

7,2ii8 
8,758 
8,900 
8,Ol;9 


11,U9U 
7,3U2 
8,85U 
8,865 
8,081 


87.U 


6,873 


8,911; 


5,971 


89.1 
11;5.1 
315.6 
117.6 


5,886 

5,623 

16,617 

1,809 


7,769 

8,710 

33,627 

6,816 


7,801 

8,815 

3i;,131 

6,886 


lla.3 


6,i;32  10,583 


Dollars 

9,385 
12,596 
12,871; 
18,886 
27,231; 
27,176 
16,14;5 
32,516 
15,U25 
21,331; 
22,157 


16,623  17,1;72 


23,339 
25,930 
la.,751 
36,i;37 
11;,1;29 


27,OU7  28,180 


17,115 
15,50U 
22,951 


17,626  18,681 


12,219 
7,826 
9,21;!; 
8,900 
8;32U 


9,307 


8,098 

9,300 

37,988 

7,395 


10,702  11,521 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


-  Continued. 
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Table  13«-  Farm  real  estate:  Average  acres  per  farm  and  value  per  fariri,  Census  of 
agriculture,  and  estimated  value  per  farm,  by  States  and  farm  production  re- 
gions, March  1,  19$5  and  1956   Continued 


State  and  region 


Census  of  agriculture  1/ 


Acres  per  farm 


1950   ;  19bl; 


Value  per  fam 


"19^0 


195r 


Estimated 
value  per  farm  2/ 


"I9?r 


"193^ 


Mississippi-  -  -  -  - 

Arkansas  ------ 

Louisiana-  -  -  -  -  - 


Delta  States  -  -  - 


Oklahoma  ------ 

Texas-  ------- 

Southern  Plains-  - 

North  Dakota  -  -  -  - 

South  Dakota  -  -  -  - 

Nebraska  ------ 

Kansas  ------- 

Northern  Plains-  - 


Montana-  ------ 

Idaho-  ------- 

Vfyoming-  ------ 

Colorado  ------ 

New  Mexico  -  -  -  -  - 

Arizona-  ------ 

Utah 

Nevada  -----  — 


Mountain 

Washington 
Oregon  -  - 
California 


Pacific- 


United  States-  -  - 


Acres 

82.il 

103.  If 

90.2 


91.0 


253.1 
U38.5 


382.8 


629.9 
67ii.O 
hh2.9 
370.0 


U91.5 


1,688.7 
328.3 

2,728.8 
832.7 

2,013.7 

3,833.7 
hh9.h 

2,271.2 


2li8.8 
339.8 
266.9 


278.5 


215.3 


Acres 


95.9 
123.7 
103.0 


Dollars       Dollars 


U,566 
6,225 
7,ijl6 


7,053 

9,U96 

11,U97 


Dollars 

7,152 

9,502 

11,555 


106.1 


5,7ii3 


8,850 


8,910 


299.5 
i;98.0 


13,016 
20,263 


18,9614 
30.711 


19,193 


1440.5 


18,087         27,318 


27,713 


676.1 
719.0 
1470.9 
I4I6.3 


18,178 
21,095 
25,517 

2l4,3l4l; 


214,110 
28,263 
33,713 
33,117 


23,966 
28,1435 
3l4,0i;9 
3i4,110 


533.6 


23,012         30,797 


1,859.3 
370.8 

3,060.7 
9I42.O 

2,3147.0 

14,1483.14 
537.2 

2,881.1 


2tt,U75 
22,920 
36,060 
26,588 
30,228 
57,996 
19,1492 
li3,70Q 


l4i4,653 
33,Ub6 

146,935 
37,513 
50,078 
115,330 
25,652 
78,162 


145,998 
33,868 
147,196 
37,896 
50,789 
115,179 
25,576 
78,308 


l,28i;.l       I,l4ii9.5 


28,29ii        143,191 


270.7 

386.6 
307.1 


21,057 
20,327 
la, 192 


31,018 
30,178 
69,620 


31,296 
30,360 
70,529 


315.1 


31,2i;5         50,1^06 


2I42.2 


13,983        2O,U05 


Dollars 

7,661 

9,977 

12,236 


9,ii59 


19,597 


2l4,li36 


2ii,710 
28,607 
33,809 
35,201 


31,2147  31,720 


i;7,839 
314,680 

l47,Ol43 

36,907 
5l,09U 
120,6014 
26,038 
80,037 


U3,696  l4i;,378- 


31,891 
30,8U7 
75,537 


50,982  53,791 


20,655  21,U69 


1/  The  1950  census  was  enumerated  during  April.     The  195U  census  enumeration 
occ\irred  during  October  and  November. 

2/  As  of  March  1,    Number  of  farms  as  reported  by  the  195U  census  of  agriculture. 
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Table  lU  ,-  Value  of  farm  buildings,  by  States,  selected  years  1/ 


State  and 
region 

: 

:     Total  value  of  buildings 

t 

:         Buildings  as 
:  percentage  of  land 
:          and  buildings 

*  Average  value  of 
1  buildings,  1956  2/ 

;  1950 

!    1955 

• 

:    1956 

• 

;  1950 

;  1955 

:  1956 

i     Per         : 
:     farm       : 

Per 
acre 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

:  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

s  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine  -  -  -  -  - 

\        108 

101 

llU 

i  U7.5 

U7.2 

52.1 

't       U,890 

31.61 

New  Haup  shire  - 

:           72 

81 

85 

:  57.5 

63.U 

65.1 

!       8,201 

58.58 

Vermont  

!         123 

119 

122 

:  62.9 

59.U 

59.ii 

!       7,6U2 

36.83 

Massachusetts  - 

:         170 

1U7 

lli2 

:  53.9 

U5.6 

U3.2 

!       8,166 

98.U3 

fihode  Island-  - 

:           23 

30 

29 

t  52.9 

56.5 

53.7 

:     lii,630 

189. Ii8 

Connecticut  -  - 

I        159 

163 

163 

t  50.3 

I18.U 

U7.0 

5     12,76U 

li;3.l5 

New  York-  

I        863 

957 

951 

:  58.8 

57.3 

5U.7 

:       9,000 

63.10 

New  Jersey-  -  - 

i         259 

329 

337 

!    51.2 

U8.1 

U5.7 

t     lii,8Ii6 

202. Ui 

Pennsylvania 

!         860 

1,037 

1,130 

:  56.8 

56.0 

56.3 

:       8,768 

85,79 

Delaware - 

U6 

65 

66 

!  U7.2 

U9.8 

19. 3 

:    10,5lii 

81.33 

Maryland 

.         2hh 

320 

322 

I  U8.1 

U5.8 

hh,7 

t      9,915 

82.61 

Northeast  -  - 

;     2,926 

3,3U7 

3,U62 

;  55.1 

53.3 

52.U 

J       9,186 

75.67 

Ohio 

:     1,202 

1,539 

1,551 

i  U2.0 

U0.2 

37.5 

i       8,757 

77.52 

Indiana  -  -  -  -   ; 

888 

l,l8o 

1,257 

:  33.0 

30.9 

31.6 

i       8,181 

SS.hk 

Illinois -  -   ! 

•     1,199 

l,U6l 

1,328 

!   22.2 

20.9 

18.1 

:       7,563 

U3.6I4 

Iowa-  -----! 

l,3lt0 

1,U26 

1,392     J 

!  2U.3 

20.6 

19.8  . 

!       7,217 

Uo.e9 

Missouri-  -  -  -  ; 

621 

636 

628     ! 

27.8 

22.5 

21.6  ! 

3,116 

18.38 

Com  Belt ' 

i 

5,2U9 

6,2U2 

6,155    ; 

.  28.1 

25.6 

2U.3  ' 

.      6,83li 

hU.7i; 

Michigan -  -   ! 

813 

1,051 

1,089     i 

'  U7.8 

li6.9 

U5.8  i 

7,8U2 

66.13 

Wisconsin  -  -  -   j 

1,020 

1,125 

1,173     ! 

!  h9.6 

H9.1 

U9.3 

!       7,6U0 

52.15 

Minnesota  -  -  - 

!     1,062 

1,223 

1,279     ! 

!  38.2 

3U.6 

33.7  ! 

7,7U2 

39.58 

Lake  States  -  \ 

2,89U 

3,399 

3,5U2     ; 

101.3 

U2.1 

la.k  ; 

;      7,738 

U9.68 

Virginia-  -  -  -  j 

5U1 

681 

719     i 

U2.3 

k3.k 

U3.1  i 

'      5,269 

U8.92 

West  Virginia  -  -. 

201 

233 

220     : 

Ul.3 

U6.2 

Ul.O  : 

3,207 

29.93 

North  Carolina-  s 

655 

799 

737     i 

3U.U 

33.7 

29.8  J 

2,752 

Uo.Ul 

Kentucky-  -  -  -   ; 

5U9 

60U 

606     J 

3U.9 

35.2 

35.2  : 

3,130 

33.61 

Tennessee  j 

U62 

56U 

555     : 

32.3 

3U.U 

32.8   i 

2,732 

31.U2 

^palachian  -  \ 

2,li08 

2,880 

2,837     \ 

36.1 

36.9 

35.0  ; 

3,262 

37.28 

South  Carolina-  : 

2U2 

316 

316     '. 

29.5 

32.6 

31.U  't 

2,5U4 

28.53 

Georgia  -  -  -  -  j 

U09 

U3U 

385     ! 

36.7 

29.7 

25.0   : 

2,32li 

16.02 

Florida  : 

23U 

521 

U35     J 

2li.8 

26.5 

19.9   ! 

7,562 

23.95 

Alabama  -  -  -  -   j 

277 

351 

350     : 

27.3 

28.8 

26.7   : 

1.978 

16.79 

Southeast  -  -  ' 

1,162 

1,621 

l,h86     \ 

29.8 

28.9 

2U.6  ; 

2,83U 

20.06 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  li^.-  Value  of  farm  buildings,  by  States,  selected  years  1/  -  Continued 


State  and 
region 


Total  value  of  buildings 


1950   :  1955   :  1956 


Buildings  as 
percentage  of  land 
and  buildings 


1950  :  1955  :  1956 


Average  value  of 
buildings,  1956  2/ 


Per 

farm 


Per 
acre 


Million 
dollars 


Million 
dollars 


Million  : 
dollars  :  Pot, 


Mississippi  

Arkansas  -  -  - 
Louisiana  -  -  - 

Delta  States- 


Oklahoma-  -  - 
Texas 

S,  Plains  -  - 


North  Dakota-  - 
South  Dakota-  - 

Nebraska-  

Kansas-  -  -  -  - 

N.  Plains  -  - 

Montana - 

Idaho t 

Wyoming  

Colorado  -  -  - 
New  Mexico-  -  - 

Arizona  -  -  

Utah 

Nevada-  -  -  -  - 


Pet.  Pet. 

28.6  22.5 

19.6  15.8 

21.8  19.5 


Dollars   Dollars 


1,729 
1,580 
2,389 


6,229 
5,U19 
6,125 
5,959 
U,U17 

10,301 
U,692 

11,005 


Mountain-  -  - 

Washington-  -  - 
Oregon-  -  -  -  -  : 
California 

Pacific  * 


J^ 


United  StatesP*  20,803        2U,53l*        23,919     .  27.6      2U.8      23.3  .      5,001 


18.02 
12. 7U 
23.18 


3.3U 
lh.59 
1.99 
6.31 
1.87 
2.29 
8.72 
3.83 


:        968 

1,179 

1,056 

\  17.6 

15.0 

13.2 ; 

• 

5,667 

U.OU 

356 

!        271 

873 

U51 

331^ 

1,12U 

U30 

313 

1,0U3 

I  2ii.2 
:  22.3 
:  15.5 

22.1 
20.2 
12.9 

20.7  : 
18.6  : 
11.2  : 

6,598 
5,7U7 
8.U75 

2U.39 
1U.8U 
27.55 

;     1,500 

1,909 

1,786 

\  18.0 

15.U 

13.7  \ 

7,359 

23.38 

20.66 


1/  Revised  July  1956.     Includes  both  farm  dwellings  and  sejrvice  buildings.     Based  on 
relationship  between  value  of  land  with  and  without  inprovements,  as  reported  by  crop 
reporters,  March  1, 

2/  Niiaber  and  acres  in  f  aims  assxmed  to  be  the  same  as  reported  ty  the  195U  Census 
of  Agriculture. 

y  Regional  and  national  totals  derived  fran  unrounded  State  figures. 
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Table  15.-  Farm  title  transfers:     Estimated  number  by  various  raetiiods,  per  1,000  of  all 
farms,   by  State  and  farm  production  regions,    years  ending  March  15,   1955-56 


State  and  recion 


Voluntary 

sales  and 

trades 


1955  :  1956" 


Forced  sales 


Foreclosure 


I/: 


Tax  sales 


1955  ;  195^:  1955  :  1956 


All 
other 
sales  2/ 


1955  ;  1956" 


Total 
all 
classes 
1955  :  1956 


Maine-  -  -  -  -  - 

New  Hampshire-  - 
Vermont-  -  -  -  - 

Massachusetts-  - 
Rhode  Island  -  - 

Connecticut - 

New  York  -  -  -  - 
New  Jersey  -  -  - 
Pennsylvania  -  - 
Delax^are  -  -  -  - 
Maryland  -  -  -  - 

Northeast-  =  - 

-Ohio  -  - 

Indiana  -----  i 

Illinois  -  -  -  -  - 

Iowa  ------- 

Missouri  -  -  -  -  - 

Com  Belt  -  -  - 


Michigan  -  -  -  -  - 
Wisconsin  -  -  -  - 
Minnesota-  -  -  -  - 

Lake  States-  -  - 


Virginia  -  -  -  -  - 
West  Virginia-  -  - 
North  Carolina  -  - 
Kentucky  -  -  -  -  - 
Tennessee  -  -  -  - 

Appalachian     -  - 


South  Carolina  -  - 
Georgia-  ----.. 

Florida-  -  -  

Alabama-  -  -  - 

Southeast-  -  -  - 


25.0 
37.0 
hO.O 
32.0 
37.0 
38.0 
31.5 
37.5 
29.6 

33.5 
37.0 


22.5 

27. a 

16.0 
33.6 
27.3 

25.0 


21.9 
29.0 
U7.5 
29.5 


23.5 
35.0 
U3.0 
35.0 
UO.O 
IA.5 
35.0 
iiO.U 
3U.5 
39.0 

I4I.5 


32.1      35.6 


26.9 
26.0 
19.6 
31.); 
21;.  7 


25.0 
32.6 
53.0 
33.6 


2.0 

3/ 

3.0 
1.0 
3/ 

3/ 
3.2 

1.5 
2.2 

3/ 


2.8 

1.0 

1.8 

.5 

3/ 

3/ 
3.0 
3.2 
3/ 


2.5 

i.r 
3/ 
.3 

3/ 


2.2 


9 

3/ 


1. 
1.0 


3/ 

2L 


11.7 

6.5 

7.5 

3.0 

6.5 

8.5 

13.0 

10.7 

U.7 

10.7 


13.3 
5.5 
7.5 
8.0 

6.5 
9.0 
7.7 

11.6 
5.0 

12.0 


la. 2 
U6.5 

i;9.5 
U0.5 
UO.O 
UU.5 
I4U.7 
52.0 
U2.8 
38.2 
i;7.7 


2.0 


2.7 


.7 


3i;.8 

UO.O 

1.3 

1.0 

30.0 

33. U 

.5 

1.6 

20.0 

23.0 

.7 

.7 

25.7 

23.0 

.U 

1.2 

35. U 

39.2 

2.2 

2.8 

3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 
.2 


3/ 
1.1 
.3 

y 

.u 


13.9 
13.2 
12.9 

16.0 
13o2 


19.6 
22.2 
21.7 
17.0 
16.7 


50.0 

U3.7 
33.6 

U2.1 
51.0 


.9  1.5 

1.0  1.5 

2.8  U.i 

.9  1.7 

1.5  .8 


3/ 
1.3 
.2 

.5 
.5 


M 

.8 
.U 
.U 


15.1 
1U.U 
15.U 
16.2 
13.1; 


12.U 
IU.7 
15.9 
17.9 
10.6 


38.5 
UU.l 
3U.U 
51.2 
U2.7 


25. U        1.6       2.1 


.ii 


2.8 

U.o 

3.1 

2.8 


3.1 

2.8 

3.9 

.U 


.5 
3/ 


15.5 

11.0 

5.7 

13.2 


20.0 

16.U 

7.1 

16.8 


ia.8 
ia.5 
52.3 

U3.5 
U3.5 
U8.0 
U9.6 
52.1 
U9.7 
UU.O 

53.9 


9.6        9.9      UU.U      U9.0 


60.6 
58.3 
U5.7 

ia.2 

59.1 


29.1; 

31.9 

1.1 

1.5 

y 

.3 

IU.7 

19.3 

1;5.2 

53.0 

33.5 
37.6 

32.5 

36.1; 
31;.  1; 
31.1 

.U 
3.3 
2.8 

U.U 
5o0 

.r 

.2 

i.U 

8.6 
9.8 

lU.U 

9.1 

12.9 

1;2.5 
50.6 
U5.3 

52.1 

3i;.5 

33.8 

2.2 

3.7 

.2 

.8 

9.2 

12.1 

1;6.1 

50.  u 

Uo.e 

1;2.6 
UO.U 
51.1; 
36.5 


.1;       15.0       lU.U       1;2.0       U2.3 


1;0.2  1;8,6 

ia;.0  51.8 

56.3  6U.0 

U5.5  51.3 


29.6      33.5        3.2      2.1 


3/        .3      12.2      16.1;      I45.O      52.3 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  15.-  Farm  title  transfers:    Estimated  number  by  various  me+Jriods,  per  1,000  of  all 
farms,   by  State  and  farm  production  regions,  years  ending  March  15,   1955-56   - 
Continued 


State  and  region 


Voluntary- 
sales  and 
trades 


19^5  :  19^6 


Forced  sales 


Foreclosures 
1/ 


19^^  :  1956 


Tax  sales 


1955  ;  1956 


All 
other 
sales  2/ 


19^5  :  1956 


Total 

all 

classes 


.I2ii_j_i2i6 


Mississippi-  -  -  - 
Arkansas  -  -  -  -  ~ 
Louisiana-  -  -  -  - 

Delta  States  -  - 


Oklahoma  -  -  -  -  - 
Texas-  ------ 

Southern  Plains- 
North  Dakota  - 

South  Dakota  -  -  - 
Nebraska  -  -  -  -  - 
Kansas  ------ 

Northern  Plains- 
Montana  - 

Idaho-  ------ 

Wyoming-  -  -  -  -  - 

Colorado  -  -  -  -  - 

New  Mexico  -  -  -  - 

Arizona-  -  -  -  -  - 

Utah 

Nevada  ------ 

Mountain  -  -  -  - 

Washington  -  -  

Oregon  _  _  _  - 

California  -  -  -  - 

Pacific  -     

United  States-  - 


28.0  30.0 
37.0  36.5 
23.5       2U.0 


20.0  21.6 
30.1;  35. i: 
22.2  25.0 

30.1  28.7 


33.0 
Uh.O 
37.0 

ia.o 

i;7.0 
53.0 
U2.5 

Ijl.O 


30.0 

i40,5 
3U.5 
39.0 
50.0 
56.0 
U2.0 

iq.o 


31.9      33.2 


5.0 
.6 


2.2 
1.7 


1.7 

1.5 

.8 


.8 
2.0 

3Z. 


7.2        7.3 

6.9      11.0 

12.9         9.6 


37.7  38.1; 
50.I4  51.7 
3J.8       35.3 


30.1 

30.8 

2.2 

1.3 

l.U 

1.0 

8.5 

9.1 

U2.2 

^2.2 

kh.Q 
35.0 

U2.8 
33.0 

1.0 
2.0 

2.2 
1.8 

.3 

•5 
1.0 

13.5 
13.6 

12.2 
lii.8 

58.8 
51.0 

57.5 
50.6 

37.8 

36.0 

1.7 

1.9 

.h 

.8 

13.6 

lU.l 

53.5 

52.8 

1.0 

1.1 

.3 
2.1 


2.ii 
3.0 
2.3 
2.5 


3/ 
3/ 

.r 


1.0 

1.0 

.9 


10.6 

8.8 

19.5 

18.1; 


13.1  31.6 

15.1  i;0.3 

23.1;  1;2.0 

23.3  51.1 


26.1       27.6        1.2 


2.5 


.2  .9      1^.6      20.0      i;3.1 


2.2 

2.0 

1.5 
3.5 
5.0 
1.0 
3.U 
1.0 


6.0 
3.7 

3.5 
5.5 
3.0 
1.6 
5.7 
2.0 


1.5 

J 
J 

1.0 


1.0 

/ 

.r 

.5 

3/L 


7.3 

8.2 
11.2 

7.9 
11.0 

9.5 
10,0 

7.0 


11.1; 

10.2 

12.8 
7.7 
7.0 
6.7 

15.2 

5.0 


lUi.o 
5U.2 

51.2 
52.1; 
63.0 
65.0 
56.9 
1;9.0 


2.0 


2.3 


.1; 


37.7 
5i;.5 
51.7 


51.0 


18.1; 
51.1; 
51.3 
52.2 
60.0 
61;.8 
63.1; 
US.O 


ia.5 

UO.O 

2.8 

1;.6 

.6 

.3 

8.7 

10.0 

53.6 

5U.9 

h9.S 
55.0 
61.0 

1;7.0 
55.0 
68.5 

h.9 
3.6 

3.1* 
5.2 
3.7 

1 

.5 

7.3 

8.3 
8.3 

7.6 

10.9 

7.9 

61.7 
68.1 
72.9 

58.0 
71.7 

80.6 

56.6 

59.8 

U.l 

1;.0 

.1 

.U 

8.0 

8.5 

68.8 

72.7 

.6      12.3      11;.!;      1;6.6        50.5 


1/     Includes  loss  of  title  by  defaTiLt  of  contract,  sales  to  avoid  foreclosures,  surren- 
der of  title  and  other  transfers  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

2/    Includes  sales  resulting  from  inheritances  and  gifts,   administrator's  and  execu- 
tor's sales  and  other  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  sales. 

3/    None  reported. 

U/    Less  than  0»05. 
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Table  16.-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  nvimbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States  and 
farm  production  regions,  July  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 


(19U7-I;9= 

=100) 

;  19140  : 

• 

1950  ; 

1953  ; 

195ii 

:        1955 

:     1956 

t  March  : 

■  July 

:  Nov. 

:  March  : 

July  2/ 

Maine-  -_-_-- 

i   69 

95 

111 

109 

lOU 

107 

109 

:   107 

110 

New  Hainp  shire-  -  - 

I       67 

97 

108 

105 

I      105 

105 

108 

!   108 

109 

Vermont-  -  -  -  _  _ 

!   58 

101 

113 

107 

!    lOU 

105 

108 

!   107 

107 

Massachusetts-  -  - 

!   7U 

99 

112 

106  . 

1C6 

107 

109 

!   108 

111 

Rhode  Island  

!   66 

101 

111 

109  • 

108 

109 

112 

:   112 

116 

Connecticut-  -  -  - 

65 

100 

111 

109  . 

111 

111 

115 

I       115 

118 

Nev7  York  -  -  -  -  - 

59 

105 

121 

117 

119 

120 

122 

•   12U 

12li 

New  Jersey  -  -  -  - 

I       62 

103 

126 

129  : 

132 

13U 

138 

!   1U3 

1U5 

Pennsylvania  -  -  - 

!   58 

102 

129 

130  . 

13U 

138 

li;2 

I      1U3 

II46 

Delaware  -  -  -  -  - 

.   55 

98 

123 

12U  ! 

130 

132 

132 

I      135 

138 

Maryland  -  -  -  -  - 

!   50 

99 

129 

129  . 

136 

136 

139 

•   lUo 

lUii 

Northeast 

;  60 

102 

122 

121 

:   123 

125 

128 

:    130 

131 

Ohio 

1     he 

101 

13U 

132 

•   lUl 

lUU 

1U8 

i   151 

155 

Indiana-  -  -  -  -  - 

'     UU 

103 

138 

137  : 

li;7 

150 

15U 

.   15U 

157 

Illinois  -  -  -  -  - 

.   50 

108 

lUo 

139  ! 

lh2 

li;8 

li;9 

1U9 

150 

Iowa  -------  ; 

51 

108 

128 

125  : 

133 

136 

137 

136 

137 

Missouri  -----  ; 

50 

106 

132 

123  i 

130 

131 

137  • 

13U 

135 

Corn  Belt-  

;    U9 

106 

13U 

132  . 

139 

1U2 

lh5 

:  Ihh 

lh6 

Michigan  -----; 

U6 

100 

126 

128 ; 

133 

136 

li;l 

•   Iia 

li;h 

Wisconsin-  -  -  -  -  ; 

58 

101 

119 

113  5 

113 

llii 

117 

117 

117 

Minnesota j 

55 

109 

13U 

127  ! 

135 

lUl 

1U7 

lh5 

1U7 

Lake  States-  -  - 

.   5U 

loU 

127 

122  ; 

127 

130 

135   ; 

135 

136 

Virginia  

i      U8 

101 

13U 

129  : 

135 

136 

1U2  ' 

m3 

li;6 

West  Virginia-  

!   58 

95 

113 

107  ! 

110 

110 

115 

117 

119 

North  Carolina  

.   U3 

106 

138 

133  : 

lUo 

liih 

11^5  i 

1U6 

1U9 

Kentucky  -----  j 

U2 

102 

123 

U6  : 

115 

119 

119  J 

115 

118 

Tennessee-  -  -  -  -  i 

U2 

103 

125 

116  i 

118 

118 

121   ! 

121 

12U 

i^palachian-  -  - 

:    ^ 

103 

129 

123  ; 

126 

128 

130  ' 

.   130 

133 

South  Carolina  

'.      h3 

97 

119 

120  i 

121 

121 

12U  i 

126 

129 

Georgia ; 

!   U5 

99 

136 

131  : 

138 

138 

Ihl     : 

1U5 

1U9 

Florida i 

.   57 

97 

123 

13U  : 

iia 

liil 

1U6  ! 

157 

162 

!   U7 

101 

131 

125  : 

125 

127 

130  : 

13U 

137 

Southeast 

'  hQ 

99 

128 

129  : 

132 

133 

136  ; 

lUi 

li;5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  l6*-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  ntunbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States  and 
farm  production  regions,  July  1956,  wi.th  comparisons  l/-  Continued 


(19U7-U9= 

=100) 

State  and  region 

;  19l;0  ; 

1950 

;  1953  ; 

195)4 

:        1955 

:     1956 

:  March 

:  July 

:  Nov, 

!  March  : 

July  2/ 

Mississippi-  -  -  - 

i   U6 

106 

139 

135 

'i       137 

139 

ll|2 

:   1U7 

150 

Arkansas  _  -  -  _  - 

r  kO 

io5 

128 

12li 

:   126 

128 

129 

!    132 

137 

Louisiana-  -  -  -  - 

:   57 

105 

130 

132 

:   136 

139 

lii2 

:       1)16 

151 

Delta  States  -  - 

;  H6 

lOii 

131 

129 

;     132 

133 

136 

[       lUO 

1U)4 

Oklahoma  -  -  -  -  - 

:   50 

108 

133 

126 

1     136 

137 

lUo 

':       138 

lUl 

Texas-  ------ 

•   55 

102 

13U 

133 

:   137 

lai 

139 

i       139 

1)42 

Southern  Plains- 

;   5li 

103 

133 

132 

\      137 

lllO 

139 

;   139 

li|2 

North  Dakota  -  -  -  ; 

U8 

107 

136 

13U  ! 

132 

138 

139   ! 

136 

139 

South  Dakota  -  -  -  ; 

U7 

111 

lliO 

135  . 

139 

138 

Ili2   ! 

lUo 

lUo 

Nebraska  -----  ; 

hi 

lOii 

136 

12? 

13h 

137 

136  ! 

133 

13U 

Kansas  ------  : 

U5 

106 

133 

125 

I      129 

132 

136   : 

133 

132 

Northern  Plains- 

he 

107 

135 

129 

1   133 

136 

137 

;   135 

135 

Montana-  -----; 

U3 

lOu 

lUU 

1U2  ! 

1U6 

1U9 

152  ; 

152 

155 

Idaho-  ------! 

li3 

107 

138 

136  , 

lli2 

lUl 

IUI4  : 

m6 

1U8 

Wyoming-  ---.-• 

Uo 

100 

128 

123  . 

123 

3/120 

12U  i 

123 

12U 

Colorado  -----; 

3? 

loU 

130 

128  ; 

128 

130 

127  : 

12b 

123 

New  Mexico  --».-: 

36 

10? 

136 

135  : 

136 

138 

137  : 

137 

138 

Arizona-  -----: 

Uo 

99 

136 

135  : 

137 

139 

llil  : 

lUU 

lUU 

Utah  - ^  -  : 

h9 

107 

13? 

133  ! 

137 

138 

136  : 

139 

138 

h9 

99 

129 

137  : 

139 

139 

139  . 

lh2 

1U3 

Mo^mtain  -  -  -  -  ' 

Ul 

loU 

136 

13I4  ' 

136 

137 

138    ; 

138 

139 

Washington  -  -  -  -  ; 

U5 

101 

13U 

132  * 

!   137 

U4O 

1U2  '. 

lUO 

1U3 

Oregon  ------  : 

111 

99 

12? 

123  : 

128 

129 

129   ! 

130 

132 

California  -  -  : 

U2 

9U 

125 

122  : 

128 

130 

131  : 

137 

lUo 

Pacific-  _  -  -  -  ; 

ii2 

96 

127 

12ii 

'   130 

131 

132    ; 

137 

139 

United  States [ 

U9 

103 

132 

128  ; 

133 

136 

137   ; 

138 

lUo 

1/  All  farmlands  with  irrprovements  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated, 
2/  Figures  for  July  1956  are  preliminary, 
^    Revised, 
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Table  17. -Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre  by  States  and 
geographic  divisions,  July  1956,  with  conparisons  1/ 

(1912-11^=100 ) 


State  and 
division 


I4aine- 

New  Hampshire-  -  - 
Vermont-  -  -  -  -  - 

Massachusetts-  -  - 
Rhode  Island  -  -  - 
Connecticut-  -  -  - 


New  England-  -  -  - 

New  York  ------ 

New  Jersey  -  -  -  -  - 

Pennsylvania  -  -  

Mid.  Atlantic-  -  - 


Ohio .»-. 

Indiana-  ------ 

Illinois  ------ 

Michigan  ------ 

Wisconsin-  -  -  -  -  - 

E.  N.  Central 

Minnesota-  -  -  -  -  - 

Iowa  -------- 

Missouri  ------ 

North  Dakota  -  -  -  - 

South  Dakota  -  -  -  - 

Nebraska  ------ 

Kansas  ------- 

W.  N  Central 

Delaware  ------ 

Maryland - 

Virginia  ------ 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina  -  -  - 
South  Carolina  -  -  - 
Georgia-  ------ 

Florida-  ------ 

S.  Atlantic 


1920  :  1930  :  1950  :  1951* 


lii2 
129 

150 
lUo 
130 
137 


12U 
111 
123 
131 
I3U 

lUo 


159 
161 
160 
15U 
171 


90 

do 

91 

121 

117 


161 


213 
213 
167 
1U5 
181 
179 
151 


133 

113 

92 

9B 

93 

113 

113 


139 
166 
189 
15U 
223 
230 
217 
178 


111 
123 
13li 
105 
158 
loU 
100 
172 


132 
136 
176 
152 
181; 
191 


152 
1U7 
186 
163 
200 
209 


lUo 

127 

157 

171 

169 

171 

175 

173 

178 

133 
130 

lIlO 

103 
125 

107 

152 
19I; 

157 

170 
2U3 
200 

172 

21;9 
206 

171; 
25U 
213 

176 
260 
219 

•  179 
:   270 

•  222 

179 
275 
225 

136 

106 

157 

189 

I9I; 

198 

202 

!   205 

207 

167 
171; 
162 

198 
li;5 


220 
232 
209 
252 
162 


96    166    211 


169 
158 
12U 
115 
97 
130 
169 


196 
133 
11;5 
Ihh 
117 
159 
198 


181;   109   ll;2    169 


158 
199 
235 
139 

3ia 

203 
181 
226 


199 
259 
300 
157 
i;28 
2l;9 
2i;6 
313 


199 


127    221;    288 


"i9Fr 


Klarch  ;  July  ;  Nov, 


1U5 
ll;7 
181 
161 
197 
213 


lli8 
lit7 
•181; 
163 
200 
211; 


151 
152 
188 
166 
20I; 
220 


231; 
21;9 
213 
263 
162 


239 
25I; 
221 
268 
161; 


2I46 
260 
22li 
278 
169 


219 


225    230 


210 
195 
153 
ll;2 
121 
167 
205 


218 
199 
15U 
ll;9 
120 
171 
210 


228 
201 
161 
ll;9 
123 
170 
217 


177 


181   181; 


210 
273 
313 
161 

U5i 
253 

252 
328 


213 
271; 
315 
162 
1;65 
253 
253 
330 


213 
279 
329 
168 
U68 
258 
258 
3l;0 


300 


30U 


310 


1956    — 
March  ;  July  2/ 


ll;8 
152 
186 

i6a 

201; 
220 


252 

260 
22li 
279 
169 


225 
198 
158 
ll;7 
122 

165 
212 


217 
282 
332 
172 
1;71 
263 
265 
366 


153 

i5U 

187 
170 
212 
22^ 


258 
26U 
225 

28U 
168 


231    23I; 


227 
200 
159 
150 
122 
168 
210 


181    182 


223 
290 
339 
175 
1;79 
270 
272 
379 


317   325 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  17.-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States  and 
geographic  divisions,  July  1956,  with  comparisons  1/  -  Continued 

(1912«lli"100) 


IS^ 


l^SW 


State  and 
division 


1920  *  1930  •  1950  *  195U 


March  ;  July  :  Nov« 


March  :  July  2/ 


Kentucky  -  - 
Tennessee-  • 
Alabama-  -  • 
Mississippi- 


200 
200 
177 
218 


E.  S,  Central 


199 


Arkansas  • 
Louisiana- 
Oklahoma  • 
Texas-  -  - 


222 
198 
166 
17U 


W.  S.  Central 


Montana-  -----:  126 

Idaho :  172 

Wyoming :  177 

Colorado  -----:  lUl 

New  Mexico :  Ihk 

Arizona-  -  -  -  :  165 


Utah  - 

Nevada 


Mountain  -  -  -  - 


Washington 
Oregon  -  - 
California 


Pacific- 


167 
135 


139 
129 


United  States —  •  173 

X 


127 
123 
11^3 
122 


2hl 
132 
127 
138 


177   136 


62 
130 
111 

89 

112 

139 

125 

-21 


113 
111 
I61t 


157   lit7 


272 
265 
260 
2hh 


312 
298 


308 
303 


320  :  321 
312  ;  317 


320 
305 
325 
320 


319  :  309 
311  :  312 


335 
327 


128   263   310  .  311 


317   322 


2h7 
221 
202 

18U 


293  :  297 

279  :  291 

2U0  :  25U 

2hO  :  2lt8 


302 
29ii 
257 
25U 


305 
300 
261 
250 


192 


2U5 


132 
230 
183 
161 
232 
218 
179 
132 


251^ 


259    258 


181  :  186 
293  :  307 
225 


189 
30it 


198 
29li 
200 
223 
183 


m8     103     175     225 


210 
176 
220 


27U 
218 
267 


212 


271* 


111   17U 


216 


225   y219 
198    202 


295 
30U 
229 
186 


300 
308 
230 
186 


193 
310 
226 
197 
297 
312 
228 
186 


229 


231   232 


285 
226 
301 


290 
227 
3QU 


296 
229 
307 


287 


290   293 


22U 


228   231 


3li5 
31*0 


323 


312 
308 
259 
250 


258 


193 
31it 
22U 
193 
297 
318 
233 
190 


232 


291 
230 
322 


303 


232 


316 
318 
351 
31*7 


329 


322 
319 
26ii 
257 


265 


197 
320 
227 
190 
301 
318 
230 
192 


23U 


298 
233 

328 


308 


235 


1/    All  farmlands  vith  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated. 
"2/    Figures  for  July  1956  are  preli Binary. 
2/    Revised 
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TYPES  OF  FARMING  AREAS 


KEY 

1.  Northeast  Dairy 

2.  Lake  States  Dairy 

3.  General  Farming 

4.  Burley  Tobacco 

5.  Flue-cured  Tobacco 

6.  Eastern  Cotton 

7.  Central  Cotton 

8.  Western  Cotton 


9.  Eastern  Com 

10.  Western  Corn 

11.  Winter  Wheat 

12.  Spring  Wheat 


13.  Northern  Range  Livestock 

14.  Southern  Range  Livestock 

15.  Northwest  Wheat 


Northwest 
Dairy 

California 
Specialty 

Gulf  Coast 

Miscellaneous 
Areas 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  54(2)-II0      AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  h 


FARM  PRODUCTION  REGIONS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Figure  5 
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